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heartening note that with in- 
creasing tempo educators are rallying 
the defense democracy means more 
clearly stated interpretations this term 
and the objectives that implies. the 
popular press there is, likewise, insistence 
upon positive teaching the meaning 
American democracy. Americanism and 
democracy elude exact definition, partly be- 
cause long accepted assumptions need 
discarded and factual study substituted 
for sentimentalism and chauvinistic histori- 
cal texts. Democracy can readily defined 
politically; within social and economic 
context, however, its meaning seems 
more idealistic than realistic. democracy 
life limited monarchies and republics alike 
may serve promote such values. Because 
the editor THE ForuM 
has long been interested guiding young 
people toward intelligent support 
American principles living welcome 
our columns any one who can contribute 
light upon this subject. Philip Cox, 
Chairman the Department Secondary 
Education New York University, gives 
one answer the question: What Does 
Democracy Mean for Us? the 
opinion that “democracy exists only 
operates” and that “systematic treatment 
democracy convenient but neither ade- 
quate nor realistic.” this true then the 
totalitarians have something us, for they 
condition their youth means positive 
indoctrination. indoctrination incom- 
patible with democracy? 

Leslie Pape, charge the Phi- 
losophy Library the University Chi- 
cago, from which university earned his 
doctorate, writes under Science, Art and 
Education about the significance abstract 
knowledge. believes that not the 
teacher’s responsibility solve problems 
but rather “to discuss the nature, validity, 
and applicability the principles” involved 
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problem situations. The world “is best 
known terms not particulars but 
universals.” One infers from Mr. Pape’s 
article that the current emphasis bits 
specific information, the rapidly spread- 
ing tests popular magazines and im- 
mediate outcomes schooling, fall outside 
his conception education. 

One the latest shibboleths education 
guidance. During the past few years the 
earlier attention given vocational guid- 
ance has widened include all phases 
the individual’s life. ‘The keynote the 
current guidance program adequately 
adjusted personality. Education for adjust- 
ment is, course, biological interpreta- 
tion education; has been insisted upon 
for more than generation. Today, how- 
ever, this objective being implemented 
with numerous technical procedures, and 
promoted, fear, hastily accepted ex- 
perts and plethora materials, typical 
the educator’s flair for accumulating bibli- 
ographies. Lawrence Riggs, Assistant 
the High School Principal and Counselor 
Lincoln School Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University offers wise counsel 
Crystal Gazing Guidance? sus- 
pects, many others, that guidance 
danger superclaims its newly 
the newer divisions education, well 
heed the proverb: festine lente. 

was few years ago. Hitler has captured 
the spotlight. But not dormant. The 
alert educator still examines the great ex- 
periment, and his article Current 
Trends Soviet Secondary Education 
Alexander Efron explains why the Rus- 
sian authorities abandoned the Dalton Plan 
and adopted more rigid, systematic and 
subject-centered curriculum, The author 
First Assistant and Chairman the Science 
Department the John Adams High 
(Continued page 380) 
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WHo peruse this article also 

read the papers. listen 
addresses. participate serious 
conversations. Daily are exhorted 
believe half-persuaded think 
urged act one way another 
behalf “democratic principles.” 
Such and such act belief at- 
titude, asserted, not democratic; 
accord with the doctrines democ- 
racy, one must believe feel act 
this that way. 

behalf “democratic prin- 
ciples,” are commanded support 
peoples who are struggling attain 
retain democratic rights, and main- 
tain respect for our courts and govern- 
ment. are asked rebuff con- 
demn charlatans and agitators who 
take advantage democratic liberties 
attempt undermine our estab- 
lished institutions. declared that 
democracy must concern our- 
selves with the “one-third the na- 
tion” which “ill-housed, ill-clad, 
and ill-nourished.” are assured 
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that governmental interference with 
the liberty business men endangers 
our democracy. are warned that 
vigorous and active federal govern- 
are told that large public debt and the 
accompanying increase 
threaten the democratic freedom and 
security the citizen. 

quite evident that each the 
asserters and exhorters feels quite 
sure his own mind and heart what 
the democratic principles are. also 
obvious that most cases the speakers 
writers are wholly sincere. But the 
beliefs, attitudes, and acts which they 
urge support behalf de- 
mocracy are conflicting and confusing. 
And are compelled question 
whether democracy the name for 
any consistent philosophy program, 
whether merely vague, vari- 
able, and very general doctrine, the 
applications which are personal and 
individualistic. 

the purpose this article 
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attempt clarify and arrange 
order the various concepts democ- 
racy that make the platform 
America—a platform that 
whole stable and sound even though 
the planks that compose need care- 
ful examination and some cases 
repair replacement view the 
stress and strain 
changes conditions 
and ideological factors that the plat- 
form must support. should 
have said that they support the plat- 
form? 

Christian Ethic and the Demo- 
cratic Platform. The major plank 
our democratic platform positive 
optimistic credo! Men are brothers. 
They can and eventually will live 
accordance with the Golden Rule. 
They are perfectible even though 
none them attains perfection. Such 
perfectibility potential, however, 
only under conditions equality and 
liberty. 

Each individual must free act 
voluntarily doing unto others 
would done by. compelled 
fear punishment ostracism love 
his neighbor himself would con- 
tradictory; such love must free- 
willed not love. Such love de- 
mands self-respect and respect for 
one’s neighbor. based upon 
faith, that, one comes trust other 
men, both and those trusts will 
tend develop generous personalities. 
For suspicion and fear react both 
parties; they diminish spontaneity and 
generosity the parts both him 
who distrusts and him who dis- 
trusted. 

This plank has most important 
corollary. is: that peace and for- 


bearance are consequences good 
will. Although compulsions may tem- 
porarily enforce peace and “good be- 
havior” among individuals, groups, 
and nations, and may have momen- 
tary justification because they may act 
quickly, the democratic credo puts 
little faith coercion and obedience 
through fear consequences way 
social living. Instead, the demo- 
cratic procedure would call for 
understanding those individuals and 
groups which rebel against conditions 
that irritate them; would require 
attempts discover the causes mal- 
adjustment and either the removal 
these causes help for the rebels 
overcome their own untoward condi- 
tions. This corollary the democratic 
credo postulates the dependence 
good will self-confidence and se- 
curity. 

The practical applications this 
ethic are epic importance. 
large scale human relations, they 
are found the policy that has 
eventuated the British Common- 
wealth Nations and the treatment 
areas, peoples, and groups within 
such relatively successful democratic 
societies those which characterize 
France, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and the United States Amer- 
ica. more concrete and face-to-face 
relationships, they are exemplified 
thousands institutions and enter- 
prises involving relation- 
ships: family neighborhood, 
church and club, workshop and farm, 
school and library and playground. 

none these cases the demo- 
cratic process pure. Everywhere are 
the vestigial remains fear and anger, 
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impatience and distrust, and para- 
noia and arbitrary authority. Every- 
where compulsions tend short-cut 
the more arduous and devious proc- 
esses persuasion. some cases, 
dictum command “justified” 
some provision statute. other 
cases has doubtful legal authority; 
nance the part teacher police- 
man other public servant turned 
master. Even when wise, the regu- 
lation may hurriedly superimposed 
unpersuaded and perhaps recalci- 
trant groups 

Occasionally, indeed, such compul- 
sions may justifiable; the control 
contagious diseases may require man- 
datory precautions among all peoples; 
fire and flood and resistance inva- 
sion and mob violence doubtless 
justify emergency measures involving 
regimentation and, necessary, coer- 

immediately effective does such 
arbitrary control frequently seem 
be, however, that promotes pattern 
that followed too consistently mil- 
itary, industrial, and civil institutions. 
result men who might have been 
led welcome opportunities for vol- 
form willingly generally accepted 
codes rules, are unnecessarily and 


increasing complexity and impersonality 
modern social organization greatly increases the diffi- 
culty controlling compensating for this degrada- 
tion without coercion. Historically, the acts the 
more less self-sufficient farmer, artisan, merchant 
affected his neighbors and customers directly that 
immediately felt the force public opinion, favora- 
ble unfavorable. His personal happiness was thereby 
directly stake his individualism departed from 
the pattern mutual welfare. Nevertheless, the hatreds 
social-economic injustices implicit Shays’ Rebel- 
lion and the Whiskey Rebellion were impersonal 
those that underlie unemployment demonstrations to- 
day. 
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harmfully stultified and condemned 
stolid obedience orders. Very 
often such distortions and frustrations 
man’s aptitude for voluntarism 
eventually result degradation, hum- 
bleness, and escapes into forgetful- 
ness, with without the use nar- 
cotics, sports, and hobbies. Mental- 
emotional disorders are frequent 
results self-distrust. Crime and 
chicanery and parasitism may re- 
sponses defeat and hopelessness and 
futility. 

Occasionally, however, men are em- 
boldened fight back; demonstra- 
tions, strikes, rebellions, and violent 
revolutions are evidences such pro- 
tests. Whether successful unsuccess- 
ful these mass actions themselves may 
promote intolerance and hatreds and 
delay, indeed they not actually 
abort the functioning the democratic 
process. 

Such stultification and revolt the 
part those who are impatiently com- 
manded and coerced are matched 
the maladjustments and paranoias 
many those who command. Per- 
haps, the dictatorial officer business, 
military, civil life may congeni- 
tally distorted may merely 
spoiled child grown older. Perhaps, 
his arbitrariness feeds upon the stuff 
deals with—commands and docile 
quite unconsciously 
the role brusque executive becomes 
habitual, middle-life distortion. 

dominance 
willful individuals and such docility 
and occasional revolt their victims 
are, sure, implicit the demo- 
cratic process. They exemplify the deg- 
radation the democratic 
They are outcroppings atavistic, 


\ 
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almost subhuman, urge dominate, 
get one’s way, regardless social 
They fulfill the prophe- 
cies sceptics who have throughout 
the ages disbelieved the capacity 
man the strength cultural re- 
straints maintain democracy 
wherein every man would have op- 
portunity for voluntaristic codpera- 
tion and individual self-fulfillment. 

Nevertheless, the success one 
family, one school, one club, one city, 
one business wherein individual and 
group participations policy-making, 
administration, and mutual welfare 
have succeeded proves that the demo- 
cratic ethic feasible and potent. 
proves that wholesome personalities 
engaged purposeful undertakings 
which are accepted majority 
desirable activities 
codperate and achieve without the 
coercion minorities dissenters. 
proves that those who honestly dis- 
agree with socially adopted program 
may respected the majority and 
that minorities may trust the ma- 
jority that they place obstacle 
the way its procedures, believing 
that the policy not wise one, 
will willingly modified the ma- 
jority. 

and generous 
spirit the parts both majority 
and minority are fundamental the 
success the democratic process. 
There assumption that the ma- 
jority right when outvotes the 
minority; indeed, not very prob- 
able that right there are several 
possible courses action involved 
the The assumption that 
characterizes democracy that the ma- 
jority shall have free hand put 
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into operation the course action that 
espouses. Minorities will criticize 
and challenge the procedures and the 
outcomes the program but, because 
they trust the majority, they generally 
somewhat grudgingly conform 
the regulations that are involved 
them. 

The majority whose policies are 
thus made operative are similarly 
bound democratic spirit and ac- 
commodation recognize the rights 
minorities, welcome their criti- 
cism, tolerate their differences 
belief; indeed, accept responsibility 
for their interests. governmental 
relationships, therefore, the executive, 
the legislature, the court, the police- 
man, the law-maker, the investigator, 
and the jury are expected act be- 
half all the people, not merely 
the individuals parties whose 
votes and beliefs resulted their 
selection. 

This discipline the part ma- 
jority and minority puts severe strain 
the patience and good will both 
bodies. all too natural for those 
who are called upon conform the 
regulation espoused the majority, 
impugn the motives, the ability 
the competence those whose func- 
temptation for those who are attached 
the dominant philosophy pro- 
gram party express irritation 
with those who challenge their acts. 

the resolution these po- 
tential irritations, fact, that democ- 
racy finds its chief negative justifica- 
rule the people that better 
count noses than break heads. 
Hence, both the folkways and the laws 


demand that overt opposition 
sabotage the program the major- 
ity tolerated long the majority 
accepts reasonable restraints upon its 
activities. long democracy main- 
tains its health, public opinion, regard- 
less its divisions other matters, 
hostile any recourse force 
violence provided that the rights 
petition, protest, assembly, and vot- 
ing are not abrogated. 

Such, however, merely the nega- 
tive justification this first plank 
the democratic platform. The positive 
belief that men can and eventually 
will live together accordance with 
the Golden Rule carries far beyond 
the mere avoidance violent inter- 
necine strife. Instead, elevates 
spiritual and intellectual plane where- 
universal security and general wel- 
fare and the individual pursuit hap- 
piness are compatible. And this 
mean goal, for all human relation- 
ships, other than that democracy, 
security tends predominate the 
expense liberty and happiness. 


Unattainable Truth Substitute 
for Authority. The second great 
plank the democratic platform 
the spirit science. The challenge 
obscurantism and dogma, law and 
custom, and arbitrary authority has 
been foundation stone every demo- 
cratic experiment. belief the 


Joseph Hart. “What Price Democracy?” 
The Social Frontier, Vol. III, No. (June, 1937). 
democracy not social order, strictly speaking, 
all; endurable social disorder within which 
education going on; within which men and women 
good will and growing intelligence are trying 
discover for themselves and their neighbors the ever 
more satisfying moral and spiritual goods human 
living.” 
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democracy alone dare risk 
the permanence given order 
security promoting intellectual con- 
cern for the common welfare and for 
the pursuit individual happiness. 
For such concern persons hetero- 
geneous outlooks, standards, and pre- 
conceptions demands flexibility and ex- 
periment, and need be, reconstruc- 
tion; hence, constantly threatens the 
status 

Flexibility and experiment are in- 
evitably dangerous some degree. 
have authority, point refer- 
ence, stabilizing influence 
society dedicated individuality and 
the common good would court dis- 
aster. order assure its own con- 
tinuity, therefore, democracy must 
find substitute for the dogmatic 
codes primitive man, established 
churches, and authoritarian govern- 
ments. finds that authority the 
appeal reason and the tolerance 
differences conclusions. 

And such the second plank 
democracy’s platform. 


power the free human mind cope 
with the problems the physical and 
social-moral universe bold and 
audacious challenge that throughout 
the known history man has recur- 
rently emerged and found expression. 

Such challenge doubtless form- 
ulated only occasional leaders 
thought and action. Often its assertion 
has led defeat and martyrdom 
the hands the established order. For 
inquiry into realities, whether na- 
tural social sciences, inevitably 


lished order. 
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Socrates, the Gracchi, Jesus, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Savonarola, Huss, and 
Vanzetti challenged the institution- 
alized thought patterns and established 
governments their times. They 
sought for truth and urged their con- 
temporaries think and act the 
light what they conceived 
truth. They stood forth boldly 
exemplifications men who lived ac- 
cording the dictates their in- 
tellects and their faiths that men 
were potentially intelligent creatures. 
The hemlock, the sword, the cross, 
the fire, and the electric chair merely 
immortalized them. Intellectual and 
spiritual freedom, always endangered 
the stereotyped minds the 
human herd and always feared and 
hated established authority, has 
never perished. 

the realms the natural sci- 


ences, intellectual freedom has gained 
more general acceptance than the 


political, economic, religious, and 
moral realms. Aside from mediaeval 
religions and political systems, the es- 
tablished orders have ceased at- 
tempt superimpose “truths” that 
would limit inquiry into natural phe- 
nomena; hence, institutions and the 
stereotyped minds 
promote longer feel threatened 
intellectual inquiry. But toleration 
scientific thinking this realm has 
been gradually won and not without 
the abuse, ostracism, imprisonment, 
and death men who dared speak out 
what they believed true. Roger 
Bacon and Galileo suffered imprison- 
ment and indignities because they re- 
fused keep the results their in- 
quiries themselves. Even recently 
the nineteenth century, Charles Dar- 
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win found himself the storm center 
abuse because published con- 
vincing theory the origin species 
that made dogmatists unhappy. 

Quite important the freeing 
the human mind and the progress 
democracy, nevertheless, have been 
the contributions more cautious 
men who have avoided open breaks 
with the established order, but who 
have some degree increased the 
readiness significant groups men 
question accepted beliefs and prac- 
tices. The satires Erasmus, Rabe- 
lais, and Voltaire irritated the smugly 
respectable, but the authors died com- 
fortably their beds. Clever scho- 
lastics and legalists distinguished be- 
tween areas thought that must not 
questioned (and which often mat- 
tered very little) and areas wherein 
inquiry, experiment, and unorthodox 
conclusions were permissible; from 
Occam and Duns Scotus the early 
fourteenth-century Oxford Justice 
Brandeis and Monseignor John Ryan 
our own day, men have pioneered 
calling question the institutional 
sional securities have been founded. 
the natural sciences, such avoid- 
ance emotionalized loyalties has 
been easier; Aristotle, Leonardo 
Vinci, Harvey, Leeuwenhoek, the 
Curies, and Pavlov “tended their 
knitting.” they thought all about 
controversial social questions they did 
not divulge their conclusions; the 
popularizing their discoveries has, 
nevertheless, contributed greatly 
the undermining stereotyped be- 
liefs. 

has seemed important set forth 
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these comments the history the 
growth freedom inquiry order 
that may appreciate the connections 
between doubt, investigation, inven- 
tion, propaganda, protest, and de- 
mocracy they have developed dur- 
ing and since the Renaissance. The 
Protestant Revolt, the development 
capitalism, the English, French, and 
American Revolutions, the universal- 
izing education, the organization 
labor, the development interna- 
tional socialism, the mingled fear 
and trust central governments, the 
breakdown the patriarchal family, 
and the revolt modern youths 
against some morals and manners are 
mere eddies the stream free in- 
quiry. 

Challenges inherited patterns 
belief and behavior have become in- 
evitable man has increasingly de- 
manded the right question and 
criticize codes and institutional au- 
thorities and propound alternatives 
for them. Custom, law, and even the- 
ology have come depend less 
dogmatic assertion and more argu- 
ment and persuasion. Symbols au- 
thority are retained, sure; oaths, 
salutes, creeds, formalities are not 
often openly challenged. But increas- 
ingly the individual responds the 
realities the changing world hu- 
man relationships with beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors that his intellect 
justifies. may deceive himself with 
rationalizations—self-justifications— 
but decreasingly recognizes the 
right parent, teacher, pastor, 
policeman command him 
what believes not justified ac- 
tual needs. 

Democracy, while denies the va- 
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lidity dogma and authoritarianism 
such, has its own dogma and author- 
ity. Its faith experimentalism and 
pragmatism. Sweet reasonableness and 
concrete results that seem make the 
common life richer and more secure, 
these are its dogma and its authority. 
That program act should 
understood, least understand- 
respect and support. That should re- 
sult greater security, more happi- 
ness, and increased community con- 
sciousness, and that the majority 
people should persuaded that 
worthy trial, these are the criteria 
which the desirability its con- 
tinuance and extension are judged. 
Democracy exalts reason; glorifies 
the scientific spirit. 

Clumsy though may be, democ- 
racy thus expression faith 
the willingness and the competence 
the common man and the social 
group (which the common man domi- 
nates through numbers and inertia 
momentum) question, criticize, and 
judge the desirability undertak- 
ing course action, and the re- 
sults carried out. Since each in- 
dividual free come his own 
conclusions, assumed that, the 
spirit science, will accord 
others the right make their own 
judgments and decisions, binding upon 
themselves. Thus, scientific practice 
leads tolerance others’ opinions, 
regardless sex, age, creed, color, 
economic status. 

Democracy, scientific way 
life, impugns man’s motive class- 
orientation. examines the soundness 
his arguments and the desirability 
his purposes. accepts, rejects, 
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modifies his assumptions, hy- 
potheses, criteria, and evaluations. 

quite evident, therefore, that 
democracy far more than mere 
process trial and error. The spirit 
science authoritative. its own 
fascism religious hierarchies 
which are the antitheses science. For 
science commands that course ac- 
tion experiment that any re- 
gard proves unsatisfactory shall ex- 
amined and modified eliminated. 
waits for vermiform appendices 
gradually disappear; demands 
positive contributions incisive opera- 
tion. 

Scientific democracy demands that 
men who accept way life shall 
governed thereby. Ruthlessly are 
sheep and goats divided. Those who 
participate democratic life and ac- 
cept the processes experimentalism 
authority are the sheep. Those who 
would participate but who evade the 
clear outcomes experimentalism 
necromantic appeals tradition, slo- 
gans, and passion, matter how 
much they may invoke “spiritual” and 
metaphysical sanctions, are the goats; 
scientific democracy has place with- 
its fold for them. 

truly acid test. Few, perhaps 
none, consistently take our places 
the side reason. Deep within 
are childhood loyalties symbols and 
slogans—the folklore democratic 
capitalism which have heard and 
read and learned heart until 
seems fundamental. are in- 
clined doubt the validity any ex- 
periments which seem achieve de- 
sirable results unless they accord with 


George Soule. The Coming American Revolution. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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these dogmas. And the extent that 
fail analyze and judge so- 
cial experimentation with mind freed 
from loyalties so-called “princi- 
ples,” not qualify members 
scientific democracy. 

This demarcation between such de- 
votion experimentalism and our 
sentimental attachments demo- 
cratic heritage “self-evident truths” 
leads serious strains and stresses 
within both individuals and 
members parties, churches, and 
“classes.” Equality, inalienable rights 
life, liberty, and the pursuit hap- 
piness, government the consent 
the governed, and freedom religion, 
speech, press, and assemblage, 
which accept emotionally, have be- 
come somewhat confused the rather 
gross distortions these truths and 
rights which large-scale capitalism in- 
troduced, such the sacred privileges 
property, individual enterprise, spe- 
cial rewards for cleverness and for per- 
sistency, the survival the strong, 
and hands-off policy government. 

long the capitalist acted 
individual, engaging enterprises 
alone with others, 
risking his own money and credit, and 
without other protection from govern- 
ment than that his life 
and property against depredations 
law-breakers, these derived applica- 
tions the fundamental purposes 
democracy doubtless had much va- 
lidity. Indeed only fair recog- 
nize that much the potent support 
and leadership for the English, Ameri- 
can, French, and other social-political 
revolutions came from the bourgeoisie 
who sought freedom from government 
restraint their money-making activi- 
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The development the limited 
ability corporation the legal suc- 
cessor the individual capitalist rapid- 
brought great confusion between 
the words used and their meanings. 
The word “individual” applied 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the Standard Oil Company 
New Jersey, with the almost un- 
limited influence that these and similar 
organizations wield over credit re- 
sources, political parties, instruments 
churches, and courts justice. the 
name the “individual freedom” 
such agglomerations impersonal 
power—Frankenstein’s monsters, un- 
restrained consciousness social re- 
sponsibilities, existing only pay divi- 
dends and increase capital values, 
exploiting natural resources, human 
lives, and national, state, and munici- 
pal needs without other let hin- 
drance than would apply John 
Jones, carpenter, Mary Smith, 
bookkeeper—the League” 
has made use the slogans and “prin- 
ciples” which democratic loyalties 
have attached themselves. 

Nevertheless, just such confus- 
ing verbalistic monstrosities that chal- 
lenge the intellectual capacities the 
common man and the resourcefulness 
“men and women good will and 
growing intelligence” who would 
make plain the nature the obstacles 
economic impasse which are due 
large part our failures keep words 
bound only the facts which they 
apply. not any easy task thwart 
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“the tyranny words.” But pro- 
vides the opportunities which in- 
tellectual participation democracy 
can increased and which the ap- 
plication social leadership 
intellectual level can replace mere 
emotional appeals. indeed this 
complementary relationship between 
intellectual growth and the problems 
posed changing world that makes 
democracy the only society which 
the human mind can develop full 

could rivet our attention 
the democratic truths and rights which 
the founders set forth, would per- 
haps have little difficulty, for they 
were general aims and prin- 
ciples that the method experimenta- 
tion would seldom ever conflict with 
them. the transmogrifications 
these truths and the inculcation 
capitalistic morality though were 
piece with these truths that has re- 
sulted doctrine American de- 
mocracy that conflicts with experi- 
mental procedures.* 

Our loyalty this corrupted doc- 
trine capitalistic democracy thus 
leads blind ourselves the les- 
sons that science and think- 
ing and experimentation might teach 
us. makes unwilling see that 
life, liberty, and the pursuit happi- 
ness may achieved means sci- 
entific reflection and experimentation 
even though they conflict with such 
laissez-faire “principles” that gov- 
ernment must not compete with private 
business, that poverty and degradation 
are inevitable, that the poor and the 
degraded are the unfit and that they 
can survive only the expense the 
fit, that progress product so- 
cial evolution and, hence, that what- 
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ever develops inevitable, even 
though intrinsically regrettable, aspect 
by-product progress; and that 
God his infinite wisdom has given 


property the wealthy social 
trust, and that and they alone 
should decide its uses. Here have 
“the chosen people” complex. 


Government among Men Must 
Preserve and Perfect Democracy. is, 
indeed, this substitution loyalty 
capitalistic “ethics” for loyalty the 
aims and instruments social democ- 
racy that leads the misconstruction 
the third plank the democratic 
platform. For democracy assumes that 
whatever political government 
needed finds its chief justification 
securing all the people the rights 
life, liberty, and the pursuit hap- 
piness. 

Democracy insofar exalts the 
scientific way life does not deny that 
there degree validity the as- 
sumptions that underlie such capital- 
istic ethics. recognizes that progress 
product evolution, and that gov- 
ernment has often erred restricting 
the freedom men explore, invent, 
organize, and create, both material- 
istic and intellectual realms, and 
hence has sometimes prevented dis- 
torted what might have been progress. 
grants that, and large, the men 
‘accumulated property 
should reasonably secure its pos- 
session and have considerable freedom 
their choices its uses, provided 
that such possession and uses not 
conflict with the aims democracy. 
Insofar scientific democracy can 
said recognize personal God, how- 
ever, conceives Him the Great 
Architect, the Divine Guide Man- 
kind seeking purer and richer life. 
therefore challenges the assertion 
that God has given wealth men who 


have little interest social welfare 
order that they may use for anti- 
social purposes. 

The third great plank democracy 
has with the character, sanctions, 
and functions political government. 
Participation the common man 
civil government, his equality before 
the courts which interpret the 
law the making which himself 
had shared, and the regulation the 
common life accordance with these 
laws officers his own choosing 
their representatives—such concep- 
tions were truly revolutionary the 
time the establishment modern 
democracies. Their full application has 
not been achieved this day; indeed, 
agitation for their realization even 

now frequently termed “radicalism.” 

Did the signers the Declaration 
Independence sense the implica- 
tions the famous assertions “that 
governments derive their just powers 
from the consent the governed,” 
and “that whenever any form gov- 
ernment becomes destructive these 
ends (life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness) the right the people 
alter abolish and institute 
new government, laying its founda- 
tions such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers such form them 
shall seem most likely effect their 
safety and happiness”? Were they 
merely “making good case” were 
they sincere when they proclaimed the 
ethical justification democratic gov- 
ernment: government exists secure 
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men inalienable rights life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit happiness? 

The Declaration Independence 
has, sure, legal status. is, 
however, the document that sets forth 
the accepted justification and purposes 
the American Revolution and the 
establishment our Federal and 
State governments. may be, 
George Soule has cogently argued, 
that the Declaration should con- 
ceived clever propaganda for win- 
ning the support the common man 
America and Europe. But the 
reason why the appeal was cast the 
form took and the reason why has 
stood “landmark the history 
political ideal” are found the three 
centuries growing belief the part 
the common man that counts 
for something and that collectively 
can master his fate means 
the instrumentality government. 

may may not true that “that 
government best that governs least,” 
but “governing least” not its pur- 
pose. Only provided that government 
does consistently promote and safe- 
guard life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness, its quantitative aspect 
called into question. Whether not 
there too much too little legisla- 
tion, too much too little bureaucracy, 
too much too little taxation, too 
many too few services, such po- 
lice protection, mails, parks and play- 
grounds, roads, bank inspections, con- 
trol commerce, health, housing, and 
the rest; these questions must an- 
swered terms the original state- 
ment purpose and sanction. 

Are these institutions and services 
necessary for the promotion life, 
liberty, and the pursuit happiness? 
the American people approve 
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them? the answers these ques- 
tions are affirmative, then absurd 
attack any them the assertion 
that legislation, bureaucracy, taxa- 
tion, undemocratic. 

Let not misunderstood. Indi- 
viduals, groups, and parties will differ 
their opinions and their proposals 
for accomplishing the ends sought. 
From the point view adequacy 
efficiency achieving democratic 
goals, may have too many un- 
wise forms laws, bureaus, taxes, and 
services, may need more dif- 
ferent forms these governmental 
instruments than now have. But 
governmental activity such, wheth- 
involves laws bureaus taxes 
services, not undemocratic. 

Political democracy not end; 
tive, and judicial branches all equal 
status and each acting check the 
other. happens that the Federal 
Constitutional Convention its effort 
provide instrument that would 
assure stability, promote the general 
welfare majority its members 
conceived it, and secure the blessing 
liberty did hit upon systems rep- 
resentation, divisions government, 
and provisions for orderly, though 
somewhat cumbersome, alteration 
the provisions the Constitution. 
Though was the result many 
compromises, omitted several very im- 
portant problems, and was wholly 
satisfactory member the Con- 
vention, has properly been pro- 
claimed outstanding document. 

There was and is, however, nothing 
sacred about the Federal Constitution. 
The very provisions for its amend- 
ment imply that must constantly 
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scrutinized see how all might 
revised better serve its pur- 
poses. was, fact, accepted the 
Federal Convention and ratified 
the State Conventions the plea that 
its adoption “was the only guarantee 
against dissolution and warfare 
home and dishonor and weakness 
abroad.” 

The ratification the Constitution 
the State conventions was not im- 
mediate, enthusiastic, unanimous. 
was attacked and defended with emo- 
tion and intelligence. many states, 
the voting pro and contra the con- 
ventions was almost equal; Massa- 
chusetts, for example, was 187 for 
adoption and 168 against it, and 
New York was 27. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island did not 
ratify the Constitution until after the 
new government was already opera- 
tion. 

With great and vigorous 
opposition the Constitution, the 
judiciary, executive, and legislature 
had move carefully lest they lose 
the confidence even the slim major- 
ities that had been accorded it. Ten 
amendments and later eleventh one 
were proposed Madison, adopted 
Congress and approved the 
States feverish effort persuade 
the opposition that the Constitution 
was not final form. Various meas- 
ures were passed Congress the 
behest Hamilton which justifi- 
ably hoped would cement the loyalty 
the more wealthy merchant, bank- 
ing, and industrial groups the new 
government. 

should obvious, therefore, that 
the written Constitution the United 
States American was and has re- 
mained the formulation philoso- 
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phy and the provisions for its instru- 
mentation. general scope was this 
philosophy and flexible execu- 
tion were the provisions that ma- 
jority the delegates eleven state 
conventions, and course the social, 
economic, religious, and ideological 
groups that those delegates repre- 
sented, could accept rather than risk 
the continuation the general confu- 
sion the “Critical Period.” 

this alternative something 
less desirable, well the intrinsic 
value the document itself, that has 
resulted its maintenance for over 
century and half. have noted the 
immediate measures that assured its 
support acceptance influential 
groups during the first administration. 
withstood the “Republican” revolu- 
tion 1800 when Jefferson’s follow- 
factions, demagogues, 
and high priests 
fully challenged the Federalists and 
their efforts maintain strong Con- 
stitutional government. Similarly the 
Constitution was maintained notwith- 
standing the “cataclysm” Jackson’s 
administration, when with “people’s 
President,” demos rode high, wide, 
and handsome. The successive domi- 
nance the Supreme Court Mar- 
shall, Taney, and Chase, with their 
variant interpretations the funda- 
mental law, and the “packings,” im- 
peachments, and popular resentments 
which the Court has experienced have 
scarcely affected the Constitution 
such. The War between the States, the 
industrial revolution, the mad esca- 
pades “big business” and “frenzied 
finance,” the popular nullification 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act, and the recent efforts 
“reform” the Supreme Court have 


perhaps threatened radical changes, 
but has been possible adapt in- 
terpret our law such ways meet 
our social-economic needs and the de- 
mands dominant groups. 

The point that wish stress 
that the Constitution, great document 
and important the stability 
our kinetic society has been and 
will continue be, must not con- 
fused with democracy, which 
merely one instrument. most un- 
fortunate that patriotic societies, po- 
litical charlatans, and 
formed but well-meaning persons 
influence have made the Constitution 
symbol democracy; loyalty the 
Constitution has become substitute 
for loyalty democracy. One may 
quite properly loyal either 
both; but they are not identical. 

Democratic government much 
broader concept and execution than 


constitutional government. Popular 


habits and attitudes, education and 
propaganda, compromise and rebel- 
lion, avoidance issues and disuse 
legal formalities, all are instruments 
which democratic government func- 
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tions. Constitutional government 
rather the formal rationalization 
“principles” and the verbal statement 
procedures which democratic 
government may attain reasonable 
stability and orderly solutions its 
problems, But “principles” and verbal 
statements reflect social political 
experience. They are neither nor uni- 
versal, 

long American democratic 
government functions within the sys- 
tem prescribed the very flexible 
provisions the Constitution inter- 
preted the Supreme Court, sur- 
vives. Thus has been aristocratic, 
popular, sectional, plutocratic, philan- 
thropic, interventionist, and 
faire government insofar one 
more the forces individuals 
groups which espouse these concepts 
have dominated the popular mind. 
Only dominant groups should suc- 
ceed preventing their opponents 
from persuading, agitating, assem- 
bling, and voting for changes gov- 
ernmental policies and practices would 
both democratic government and Con- 
stitutional government collapse. 


Can Democratic Government Sur- 
vive? Herein lies the challenge 
democratic government that the pecu- 
liar economic conditions the present 
decade present. For underlying the 
conflicting and complementary agita- 
tions for conservatism and for innova- 
tions modifications our economic 
life, are conditions that might require 
the substitution “strong” superim- 
posed government which would tem- 
porarily permanently destroy both 
Constitutional guarantees and democ- 
racy America. 


Democracy works best construc- 
tive, hopeful, forward-looking 
cieties. When men want take ad- 
vantage opportunities gain 
wealth, improve their social status, 
deal with new ideas, invent new 
ways and instruments, they make com- 
mon cause with all others who are 
seeking similar privileges. During the 
past four centuries territorial, indus- 
trial, scientific, religious, and ideologi- 
cal expansion, democracy has therefore 
flourished. 

has been both cause and result 
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these developments. Free men have 
ventured more boldly, have more 
fearlessly faced the unknown the 
geographical wildernesses and tech- 
nological marvels, than men who are 
bound law and custom obedi- 
ence superiors and the acceptance 
legal, ecclesiastical, and moral dog- 
mas. 

Such democratic progress has not, 
however, been consistent and smooth. 
Again and again powerful groups 
men many realms have sought 
check the flow ideas, invention, 
science, behavior patterns. Many 
these men have sincerely believed 
that old values and old ideas were too 
precious lost the maelstrom 
modernity. Others were well satis- 
fied with the places the cultural- 
economic systems where they found 
themselves, and wished maintain 
the status direct further 
progress more systematically and ef- 
fectively than they believed demo- 
cratic government could do. 

have already noted how such 
resistances have frequently been swept 
away democratic forces American 
society. would find similar not 
quite parallel examples ex- 
amined the histories Great Britain 
and its Commonwealths, France, 
Holland and Belgium, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and pre-fascist 
Italy, Germany, and Austria. 

Throughout the Western World 
today this issue again raised. And 
the answer may sound the death- 
knell democracy may the 
signal for far more glorious demo- 
cratic adventures than have yet been 
conceived outside utopias. 

The question may stated 
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simple form, thus: given society 
has the point been reached when lack 
opportunities for geographical ex- 
pansion, industrial development, com- 
mercial ventures, and political-philo- 
sophical expression, with resultant un- 
employment, hopelessness, general 
staleness, and 
make democratic 
longer feasible? people find 
themselves such state, then the 
alternative turn strong man 
supported willful, ruthless élite 
and disciplined but emotionalized 
armed party who will crush opposi- 
tion, who will assure “order,” and who 
will plan and execute program for 
economic-social-religious development 
that will assure systematic exploitation 
such resources are now possessed 
that can obtained. 

Such has been the answer all 
countries during war-times. Even de- 
mocracy accepts dictatorship those 
responsible for fighting the war—tem- 
porarily sure, though habits 
acceptance and emotionalized loyalties 
are not easily overcome after the war 
closes. War furnishes the pattern for 
dictatorship; society that feels the 
internal stress hopelessness and con- 
flicting ideas and loyalties may readily 
accept the war pattern and the war 
psychology release for the too- 
muchness-of-it-all. 

Italy, Germany, Austria turn sur- 
rendered their democracies and ac- 
cepted fascism—the rule élite 
the will. Hungary, Poland, Turkey, 
the Soviet Union, and all the Bal- 
kan States present varied aspects 
the same acceptance dictatorship 
whether individuals parties. 
Agitations for war-powers for the cen- 
tral governments within the demo- 
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cratic frameworks France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and even the Scan- 
dinavian countries are vigorously car- 
ried on. 

the United States some the 
conditions that have elsewhere re- 
sulted fascism are everywhere evi- 
dent. Are hopeless democ- 
racy, are socially stale, are 
beset internal dissensions that 
shall surrender democracy for the 
leadership some “strong man” 
ruthless élite? 

Certainly the economic-political fac- 
tors that have promoted hopelessness 
and, hence, dictatorship Europe are 
different type than America. 
For Europe, the countries that have 
“gone fascist” really have been poor, 
really have had sectionalism and eco- 
nomic-political parties and external 
debts that were almost not quite 
overwhelming. America our pov- 
erty has basis lack capital 
lack natural resources lack 
technical competence. Our hopeless- 
ness lies only our wishing that 
world credit and big-deals and 
country clubs would rise again about 
us. Serious unemployment exists only 
the sense that private enterprise 
languishes, for, with temporary excep- 
tions, employment subsistence wages 
has been assured all who are willing 
work. 

Dangers there certainly are, and 
very serious ones too. Our democratic 
government peculiarly sensitive 
emotional appeal; the radio and movie 
and press form triad instruments 
that are potentially effective for con- 
trolling the mass mind. The symbol- 
ism flag and Constitution gained as- 
cendency during and after the World 
War when nationalism became reli- 
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gion; such symbolism lends itself 
every patrioteer demagogue 
search for power; patriotism remains 
“the last refuge the scoundrel.” 

our population are millions 
youths still conditioned the slogans 
and ambitions the past. They are 
ambitious make money, gain 
power, sit the seats the mighty 
that have seemed 
gained previous decades clever- 
ness, personal charm, and inside in- 
fluence. Too few them find satisfac- 
tions for their desires the security 
social services reasonable incomes. 
They are, therefore, peculiarly open 
proposals ventures wherein 
glory and power and affluence might 
won. 

Among the older people (the pro- 
portion which the total popula- 
tion grows steadily greater due de- 
creasing birthrate and immigration 
young people and increasing lon- 
and discontent. technological 
world has little room for many 
them, the long depression has caused 
the disemployment large numbers 
who would otherwise have been re- 
tained less exacting positions than 
those that younger men alone could 
fill. They crave security for their old 
age and tend follow those who offer 
plans for generous incomes, those 
younger men and women who now 
feel obliged support their elderly 
relatives. 

Party Government, Political Ex- 
pression and the Road That Shall 
Follow. the face the technologi- 
cal revolution the midst which 
find ourselves what are the actual 
and potential avenues political ex- 
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citizens America? The two major 
political parties remain now they 
have been throughout 
quite heterogeneous and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from each other ideol- 
ogy, composition, and working poli- 
cies. From time time conservative 
liberal even radical leadership 
may establish itself within one the 
other party city, state, nation. 
During such ascendency, the party 
may present illusory program 
conservatism, liberalism, radical- 
ism. But the parties themselves, or- 
ganizations, are curious composites 
“regulars” who reflect sectional, class, 
religious, family traditions and in- 
terests, practical politicians whose 
aim control offices and patronage, 
and ideologists and leaders who de- 
fine issues, propose and 
cies and programs. Occasionally these 
thinkers gain political power when the 
non-party citizens and dissidents 
the opposing party support the policies 
proposed. Generally, however, the 
major political parties are dominated 
mass inertia and astute strate- 
gists who seek profit existent 
states popular opinion. 

these parties that run the 
American government. Their very 
flexibility and fluidity have made them 
reasonably effective instruments for 
gradual and peaceful change. long 
deep-cutting issues not develop 
our civic life, the citizens who 
have social ideas tend support the 
party whose leaders and momentary 
program seem most nearly accord 
with them. 

Parties, while they run the govern- 
ment, not, therefore, the long 
run control it. The party power 
both advantage and disad- 
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vantage seeking retain its power. 
Its control patronage, its very great 
power utilize government prestige 
through press and bulletins and broad- 
casts and news-reels, and the potency 
its appeal the most superficial 
loyalties under the cloak national- 
ism, militarism, patriotism, and “law 
and order,” are advantageous, long 
the appeals not conflict too much 
with the prejudices and slogans the 
rather sluggish intellects which are 
impressed these things. 

Nevertheless, the party power 
inevitably and properly blamed for 
every failure its patronage system 
function adequately, for misstate- 
ments government publicity, when 
exposed analysts and critics who 
gain the public’s attention, and for ap- 
peals for loyalties which not exist 
which conflict with deep-lying 
udices. Moreover, the party power 
given some undue credit unde- 
served blame for conditions over 
which has little control— 
weather, world peace, crops, credit ex- 
pansions restrictions, and general 
optimism fear. 

Party-fluidity, Reformers, and 
Pressure-groups. When real issues de- 
velop, they cut through 
ties; temporary realignments seem in- 
evitable. Slavery, free silver, “social 
justice,” trust busting, international 
security, and the “New Deal” have 
been such issues. Large numbers 
men both parties and party 
have supported each side the issues. 
Meantime organizational “regular” 
party members, whatever their per- 
sonal predilections, any, have voted 
loyally for the party candidate with- 
out regard who was what 
the party stood for given time. 
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the enthusiastic ideologist, the 


somewhat seeker after 
planned and functioning world, the 
straddling, non-committal, and incon- 
sistent behaviors parties, candidates, 
and office-holders are very disturbing. 
They see world that can im- 
proved, they envision program that 
would assure better conditions for all 
than that which they find them- 
selves. Naturally they are impatient 
reach the goal that seems them 
wholly feasible and desirable. The 
means attaining seem difficult 
use, because political parties exist 
attain office, not attain utopias, and 
because the common man obsessed 
with sports and gossip and selfish im- 
mediate goals and favors. 

Consequently, many such men seek 
attain the ends that they envision 
means instruments that not con- 
form the pattern party govern- 
ment. But these seekers after social re- 
form revolution are themselves not 
agreed nor are they alike tempera- 
ment. Consequently, their protests and 
the instrumentations their positive 
programs vary widely. 

Hence the great number and di- 
versity organizations promote 
prevent this and that. Peace and 
anti-war societies, minor political par- 
ties, religious enterprises, workers’ or- 
ganizations, consumers’ 
civil liberties, civil service, legal re- 
form, and thousand other organiza- 
tions seek arouse public conscious- 
ness and enlist public support for 
their programs. 

The Function Political Passivity. 
the present time, and probably 
for the predictable future, the rela- 
tively inert, uninformed, short-memo- 
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ried, and civically unaware men and 
women have furnished the stability 
our society. Traditional loyalties 
parties, classes, church affiliations, and 
prejudices make their responses 
most questions generally predictable. 
Rhythmically sections these masses 
move toward support for experimenta- 
tion and innovations until they are 
persuaded that statuses relation- 
ships which they have sentimental 
attachments are endangered; then sec- 
tions swing the support leaders 
who promise retain the validity 
these statuses relationships. 

There nothing mysterious about 
this rhythm; conforms the eco- 
nomic and political changes that seem 
have been inherent capitalistic so- 
cieties. the history our country, 
have already noted, vigorous 
radical movements have gained brief 
supremacies among the populations. 
Each leftward swing has been fol- 
lowed conservative efforts pre- 
serve conditions that the majority 
people were persuaded were reasona- 
bly satisfactory. Whether the New 
Deal Franklin Roosevelt has run 
its course succeeded smug 
conservatism yet uncertain. 

Indeed the uncertainties the im- 
mediate future are thick about us. Ex- 
tremists there are the left and 
the right who feel did the Puritans 
and Cavaliers 17th Century Eng- 
land, the slave-holders and the 
tionists America 1860, the com- 
munists and the liberal-bourgeoisie 
Russia 1917, that compromise and 
codperation are longer possible, 
that either radicalism conservatism 
must take control and override the 
protests the others, even the 
point suppression. 
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Most Americans, however, take 
such absolute stand. They are not dis- 
couraged despite the slow progress 
overcoming the depression and the un- 
rest that has accompanied it. They are 
not frightened the bitter criticisms 
and recriminations that seem some- 
times threaten our national unity. 
indeed part democratic adapta- 
tion that emotional outbursts should 
accepted not too serious. 
America, the mass mind has really 
not been much affected them for 
long; this regard the multiform 
interests and placid indifference 
political-economic conflict has acted 
cushion softening the impact ideas 
and programs that might otherwise 
have threatened our domestic peace. 

Anarchists, single- 
taxers, religious organizations, and 
hundred and one other special groups 
conduct meetings, talk over the radio, 
publish papers, magazines, and books, 
reporting, educating, arguing, and 
agitating for the worlds that they rec- 
ommend. Nevertheless, either because 
ennui tolerance, even those 
who listen read their appeals 
seldom become emotionally loyal 
hostile these minorities. few may 
accept reject their arguments com- 
pletely; larger numbers may fa- 
vorably impressed feel somewhat 
disturbed their proposals; great 
numbers, however, the impact new 
ideas has only temporary intensity, the 
wise-cracks comedians and com- 
mentators, and the anesthesias 
sports and fashions and personal con- 
versations completely blanket social 
ideas. 

Liberal democracy tolerant; re- 
fuses treat sit-down strikers bur- 
glars; keeps order sure, though 
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may not satisfy the demands for vio- 
lence made many otherwise sane 
and decent men. Neither does liberal- 
democracy turn the full force the 
law sincerely convinced obstruc- 
tionists reform; Tom Girdler and 
Henry Ford are still liberty and are 
still receiving the protection the 
government which they defy. 

For liberal democracy depends 
persuasion and public opinion rather 
than military coercion. Coercion 
holds last resort. Eventually 
may use again has the past. 
But whenever does so, sacrifices 
much what precious the demo- 
cratic heritage dependence the 
reasonableness man, even when his 
interests are stake. 

Stability By-Product, Not 
End the Democratic Process. 
Democracy always somewhat 
unstable state; instability probably 
inevitable accompaniment its 
flexibility and elasticity. were 
more rigid, its institutions, its con- 
stitutions, customs, and standards, and 
its patterns thinking and behaving, 
were uniform and unchanging, there 
would appearance, illusion, 
stability and permanence such 
now lacks. the long run, however, 
the very flexibility and diversity 
political, economic, theological, and 
racial loyalties and faiths are its great- 
est safeguards. Always temporary ma- 
jorities are held check vociferous 
and potent minorities which coali- 
tions and even slight shifts senti- 
ment may quickly convert apparently 
overwhelming majorities into minori- 
ties. long these diverse and in- 
terpenetrating groups cherish their 
freedom think and act the light 
present convictions, their Joyalty 


democracy must supersede all other 
loyalties. Thus, the paradox stabil- 
ity and security through potentially 


Systematic Treatment Democ- 
racy Convenient but Neither Ade- 
quate nor Realistic. have set forth 
the preceding pages three funda- 
mental aspects our democratic so- 
ciety though had status, 
though were condition affairs 
men that could examined and 
explained. Democracy way life 
has, however, logical systematic 
sequential character. has neither 
beginning nor end. Any attempt 
treat though were platform 
may illuminating and convenient, 
but violates some degree the es- 
sential evolutionary character de- 
mocracy. 

Formal political, economic, scien- 
and moral doctrines and public 
opinion concerning them are largely 
rationalizations for deeper drives 
men. individuals and members 
churches, 
businesses, trade unions, etc.—men 
seek security, self-respect, and ex- 
pression; they accept reject 
modify all doctrines and systems ac- 
cording their adequacy assuring 
such securities, self-respects, and ex- 
pressions. Loyalties and 
behaviors are bound with the insti- 
tutions and logical programs that seem 
promise them. just because the 
democratic ethic, individual judgment, 
and representative direct popular 
government promote, least offer 
minimum interference to, self-respect, 
security, and expression that 
America seek maintain and im- 
prove our social institutions and rela- 
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fluctuating attachments programs 
and leaders. the paradox unity 
within variety. 


tionships through cogitation, persua- 
sion, and experimentation. 

Despair which alone would make 
revolution coup d’état possible has 
little place the present American 
scene. Rather there hope and faith 
that new measures, further experi- 
ments, more experienced more able 
men may discover the 
ties for universal well-being—employ- 
ment, participation civic, cultural, 
and recreational life, and the necessi- 
ties and comforts physical life. 

Democracy itself the doing, the 
way behaving, the life and faith 
that patient thoughtfulness, tolera- 
tion differences, and experimental 
effort, man can solve his problems. 
seen thus the process which 
live, not its product. use de- 
mocracy method, never attain it. 
Indeed, democratic Utopia were 
ever achieved would out job. 

Nevertheless, has its internal 
character and the conditions neces- 
sary for its practice two underlying 
qualities which little attention 
paid. The one romantic the ex- 
treme; the other materialistic, both 
physical and cultural. 

Democracy romantic faith that 
treating human beings with all 
their selfishness, ignorances, preju- 
dices, and other limitations though 
they were individually generous, in- 
telligent, informed, and open-minded 
they will grow toward the somewhat 
idealistic type that they are assumed 
be. The justification for this ro- 
mantic attitude chiefly experiential 
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rather than theoretical. homes, 
neighborhoods, schools, and all other 
human organisms, has been found 
work. Joyful participation meet- 
ing common problems has through all 
time been the most effective means 
for each one develop those char- 
acteristic behaviors—those selves— 
which democracy assumes po- 
tential all individuals. Thus 
have assurance that romantic faith 
justified practical reality. 

Democracy requires also physical 
basis the good life for all and 
confidence that economic, political, 
and social instruments already exist 
can invented that will make pos- 
sible for all achieve the good life. 
America have super-abun- 
dance gold and wheat and fuel and 
textiles; have technical equipment 
for manufacture and distribution 
economic and social goods and serv- 
ices; have trained and competent 
engineers, administrators, technicians, 
and labor; and have long and 
successful history transitions, some 
gradual and some abrupt, amounting 
minor revolutions, all but one 
which have been carried through with- 
out recourse large-scale coercion. 

With such factors reasonably well 
established, the Marxian assumption 
that entrenched class ever permits 
major shifts power without recourse 
violence seems unnecessary our 
society. Certainly there remains time 
for American adults and youths 
forestall the recourse 
which would limit human reform 
throughout our own world and which 
would have 
everywhere else. 

Democracy Exists Only 
Operates. The fundamental postulate 


the democratic process that ac- 
tion takes place terms future 
event. are save democracy 
for ourselves and our posterity 
must first all fix our own attention 
and persuade our contemporaries 
direct their attention toward the 
achievement economic, cultural, and 
political conditions that assure poten- 
tial self-respect, security, and active 
participation community life for all 
citizens. 

Our orientation must toward the 
future, toward goals won; else 
democracy cannot persist process 
any positive sense. may get our 
bearings from present conditions; 
must, course, aware present 
injustices, stupidities, and distortions 
institutions. But our major efforts 
must bent the realization 
better world through reflection, per- 
suasion, and experimentation, accom- 
panied patience and tolerance. 

word, democracy cannot limit 
itself the achievement more 
equitable division goods and serv- 
ices already available. Such concept 
fits only static world; positive de- 
mocracy assumes and requires posi- 
tive unfinished world that beckons 
adventure and calls for vision. There 
glamorous world win; and its 
achievement involves victory for each 
without defeat for anyone else. 
Democracy offers instrument that 
promotes the general welfare all 
men, present and future, because its 
effective use has little with goods 
and services already available, except 
they furnish patterns for future cul- 
tivation for the common good. 

must recognize that, the 
world plenty that potential, even, 
indeed, the world today, wealth 
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and pleasure are not static things. Our 
very present depression prolonged 
and made severe great degree be- 
cause stupid men have tried “to 
freeze” wealth and resultant pleasure. 
But both wealth and pleasure have 
been disappearing for all those who 
have tried save them and keep 
them for themselves. who saveth 
his life shall surely lose it. For life and 
wealth and pleasure 
they cannot packed away strong 
boxes they are have meaning. 
Only they are used they have 
significance. 

The person who would seek his own 
pleasure without regard the wel- 
fare others can attain only low 
grade pleasure, and this gets 
only the stultification himself. 
Only through man’s and 
scientific control over nature can 
find God, beauty, bliss, peace 
action. Only through his contribu- 
tion the freedom and growth his 
fellows can obtain freedom and 
growth for himself. 

This condition not new any 
us. our families, our schools, our 
clubs, our churches, 
hoods, our trade unions, our profes- 
sional associations know the truth 
positive codperative living. 
need only extend our own experiences 
spiritually and intellectually cover 
what lies potentially ahead. 

How Shall Proceed? The tech- 
nics codperation, participation, 
democracy, positive living are all 
one and the same. join actively 
those aspects civic, religious, social, 
and cultural organizations with which 
are connected which seem good 
us. serve perhaps very minor 
posts, but seek always most effec- 
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tive ways fulfilment our respon- 
sibilities the end that the group may 
move higher and newer achieve- 
ments. Thus without self-pity, even 
without conscious self-abnegation, 
develop always more positive social 
selves. pursue happiness co- 
operative endeavor for future reali- 
zations. such cases, even our de- 
feats and disappointments are fitted 
into the pattern democratic life; 
for our desire for the good the 
group outweighs our egotism. Even 
feel sure that the group’s judg- 
enough depend persuasion and 
have faith the group’s experi- 
mentalism, whereby our contribution 
may welcomed the future. 

Aside from part such ac- 
tive participations current group 
individual activities, are concerned 
with the solutions more continuous 
complex problems many which 
can solved only the future. Indi- 
vidually may seem count for lit- 
tle national, political, and economic 
life. Nevertheless, democracy 
are the dictators, the uncrowned kings. 
Our approval every act and pro- 
posal our representatives legis- 
latures and courts necessary 
their maintenance. 

Our dependence toleration, per- 
suasion, experimentalism, public opin- 
ion, and brotherly love, correctly 
characterized calling the democratic 
method, “the middle way”; es- 
chew both dogmatic authority and re- 
sort revolts desirable methodolo- 
gies for social progress. But democracy 
process more than merely 
compromise. “It is,” Counts asserts, 
“another radical, revo- 
lutionary—the most adventurous that 
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man has ever taken—a way beset with 
difficulties and demanding the fullest 
possible development the powers 
the 

seek understand and aid 
the solution difficult problems, 
shall come want better world 
and believe that can created. 
Such general desire and belief will 
far toward hastening its realization. 


The world that must seek world 
which the creative spirit alive, 
which life adventure full joy and 


Reference Professor George Counts. 
Russell. Proposed Roads Freedom. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Page 212. 
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Envy the basis democracy. Heraclitus asserts that the citizens 


hope, based rather upon the impulse 
construct than upon the desire retain 
what possess seize what possessed 
others. must world which af- 
fection has free play, which love 
purged the instinct for domination, 
which cruelty and envy have been dispelled 
happiness and the unfettered develop- 
ment all instincts that build life and 
fill with mental delights. Such world 
possible; waits only for men wish 
create it. 

Meantime, all world which 
exist has other aims. But will pass away, 
burned the fire its own hot pas- 
sions; and from its ashes will spring 
new and younger world, full fresh hope, 
with the light morning its 


Ephesus ought hanged because they here shall 
none first among The democratic movement Greek states 
must have been almost wholly inspired this passion. And the 
same true modern democracy. here is, true, idealistic 
theory according which democracy the best form govern- 
ment. think myself that this theory true. But there de- 
partment practical politics where idealistic theories are strong 
enough cause great changes; when great changes occur, the 
theories which justify them are always camouflage for passion. 
And the passion that has given driving force democratic theories 
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Science, Art and Education 
Pape 


CIENTIFIC, systematic, thought 
heads the opposed direction 
the abstract general and the con- 
crete particular. abstracts uni- 
versals from their seat 
particulars. analyzes complexes 
find laws relationships such, for 
example, the law acceleration 
falling bodies. the other hand, 
refining does the broad generali- 
zations common sense, reaches 
towards the infima species; and this 
the direction particularization. 
this latter aspect the clarified ob- 
jects science much more nearly cor- 
respond actual things than the 
vague objects ordinary thought. 
And yet there definite limit 
namely, the imfima species. Science, 
science, interested only 
conceptual knowledge, universals 
however complex, classes however 
small. This the direct implication 
its aim predict and control, although 
this aim erroneously and frequently 
taken imply its immediate concern 
with particulars. Experiential thought, 
viewed its entirety, starts with par- 
ticulars and ends with them. Pure sci- 
ence not wholly unrelated either 
this beginning end, but does oc- 
cupy middle position the process 
and possesses certain independence. 
Whatever its formulations science 
the reality which seeks describe 
and control. Nevertheless, its analytic 


method the path accuracy and 
success. Where seems fail the 
fault due partly its method but 
much more significantly ignorance 
the abstractness and incompletion 
its method. Scientific findings are 
susceptible dangerous misuse un- 
less they are accompanied explicitly 
implicitly such qualifications “so 
far forth,” “other things being equal,” 
etc. certain remedy, for example, 
might excellent for cold, but 
scientific infer that pa- 
tient who has cold should given 
the remedy. The remedy might also 
bad for weak heart and the pa- 
tient question might have weak 
heart. Science abstracts from the com- 
plexity events, but events are never- 
theless complex. The objects science 
are isolated things which actual 
things quite correspond. 

The point may further illus- 
trated consideration platitudes. 
the one hand, speaker announces 
platitudes were saying some- 
thing important; the other hand, 
all the bright young minds call him 
insufferable bore. The fact that 
the speaker may affirming impor- 
tant and relevant truths. Just such 
truths are the tools, some the 
tools, which the problem hand 
solved. the other hand, 
they not constitute and them- 
selves the solution. They are tools but 
they are not accompanied full di- 
rections for their use. the speaker 
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thinks, and often does think, 
error. Quite likely does not ap- 
preciate the abstractness his general 
principles. But enunciator 
platitudes corresponds the sci- 
entist and not necessarily con- 
demned because his principles are not 
answers. important that these 
principles brought and kept 
realize the gap between meaning and 
existence. 

matter how much the individual 
scientist may acquainted with par- 
ticularized experience, science such, 
his formal findings and what 
himself reads the findings others, 
not particulars but parts, quali- 
ties, universals which things are 
composed varying mixtures and 
different spatio-temporal The 
scientist may know John Jones, but 
scientific knowledge consists only 
descriptions John Jones. will not 
even that, unless John Jones can 
for only with the latter that science 
concerned. But this makes clear the 
difficulty ever getting from science, 
knowledge description, in- 
dividuals, from meaning existence. 
Knowledge being abstracted from 
the world existence enters into the 
realm essence, and cannot it- 
self back. The utilization knowl- 
edge matter the possession 
knowledge plus acquaintance with ex- 
istence, particulars. the art 
the family doctor over against the 
laboratory expert, the mother 
over against the child psychologist. 
applied science. matter drag- 
ging meanings from their subsistential 
realm and putting them work 
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problems which are known first- 
hand. 

Science truly different from art, 
knowledge from application, thought 
from execution; and there are those 
who think this makes poser for tra- 
ditional education. felt that aca- 
demic, formal and systematic courses, 
not devoted the solution particu- 
larized everyday problems, are rela- 
tively worthless. Systematic thought 
should give way art, pure science 
applied science, liberal arts pro- 
fessional schools. The ad-hoc and 
dividend-producing research labora- 
tories industry should models 
for the economically wasteful labora- 
tories the universities. Students 
should mechanics, not academicians. 
Law should studied the case 
method. Similarly ethics. Social and 
political science and philosophy should 
given courses current events. 

One form the argument that 
the work scientists and academicians 
must eventuate social good order 
support the labor others unless 
contributes the common fund. 
And this proper demand. Yet 
there are great difficulties involved 
its enforcement. 

Though may admitted that 
pure science has produced some good, 
the feeling that this permitted 
justify all pure science will mean 
considerable useless labor public 
expense. the other hand, demon- 
stration asked the value each 
scientific task, are confronted 
the historical evidence that often the 
most valuable results come from re- 
search that could not the time have 
been shown have any practical 
value. Moreover, the emphasis upon 
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practical results shackles the truth- 
finding quality thought. For 
thought not allowed freedom see 
what there. Rather its function 
see what useful. But just happens 
the unpleasant fact—unpleasant 
from the standpoint the waste in- 
volved—that are forced let 
thought free. Only will 
most productive. The very practical 
interest which leads wrongly the 
demand for thought’s curtailment, 
points rightly the necessity for 
thought’s freedom. fact this 
practical instrumental value rather 
than the intrinsic value truth which 
has given truth the status practical 
absolute. 

This not deny that some 
amount restriction may perhaps 
introduced. Certainly not that some 
research business. Problems 
can social significance, exist- 
ing for one besides the investigator 
further reference. this sort 


More pertinent the attack the 
grounds that thought without action 
disease. The apparent meaning 
this that formal education di- 
vorced from life and application, and 
decadent. But what more precisely 
does mean? Surely does not mean 
that every idea translated into 
action. That absurd. Rather that 
every idea should translatable. That 
is, education must relevant ac- 
tion and life. must mean- 
ingful terms. But quite obvious 
that unless goes meaningful 
terms, not educational all, for 
not even knowledge. The meaning 
meaningful experiential. And 
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thing which creates the demand for 
restriction. point that value 
freedom greater weight than the 
disvalue its waste, and hence that 
the principle freedom should take 
precedence over the contrary principle 
constraint. difficult, not say 
impossible, matters like this find 
any rational solution, 
boundary lines. The proper procedure 
rest the more important prin- 
ciple, and then reach out cautiously 
incorporate much possible the 
conflicting principle. 

Fuel for the opposition formal 
training often provided confu- 
sion with another problem, namely, 
the importance interest. The argu- 
ment valid that interest the part 
learning. Also there much truth 
the contention that current events and 
ad-hoc courses generally are conducive 
interest. This indeed problem 
for pedagogy. But not the ques- 
tion under present discussion. 


terms, must (true also formal 
education), necessarily related 
experience and hence applicable, 
least somewhat, experience. 

This, suppose, not doubted. 
But, the first place, there are levels 
experience, levels abstraction. 
Secondly, although ideas might ap- 
plicable, yet they might not easily 
so. Furthermore, the teacher may not 
exert himself show their applica- 
bility. Though the teaching mean- 
ingful terms, yet the terms may 
lifted out their particularized con- 
texts. Thus, while experience con- 
fronted with particular things, edu- 
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cation goes terms abstracted 
universals. These two points may 
considered one. say that formal 
education, scientific thought, pur- 
sued, though meaningful terms, yet 
relatively abstract terms, also 
say that the problems discussed are 
not the specific problems everyday 
life but are generalized problems. 
can hardly denied that educa- 
tion must possess applicable content, 
and that teachers may err being too 
abstract. But the meaning this 
never that the content, considered 
itself, too abstract. intelligi- 
ble, meaningful and applicable. 
the class their particular period 
growth. Clearly students 
brought through the stages intel- 
lectual development. They cannot 


think abstractly unless they have mas- 


tered abstractions: that is, psycho- 
logical terms, have learned responses 
them symbols types ex- 
perience lower more perceptual 
level. There is, sure, practical 
problem here. teacher does not 
merely teach his subject: has 
induct his students into it. has 
get them interested generalized 
problems. has raise their level 
thought, but has start with 
the level which finds them. 

But this practical difficulty not 
the point which made. Rather 
urged that formal education defi- 
nitely divorced from life. course, 
there sense which this might 
true—it such sense perhaps that 
the classics have fought losing fight 
against the social sciences; but when 
the charge made even against the so- 
cial sciences, then think that the real 
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point that the student not pro- 
vided with the answers all his prob- 
lems; and this indeed true but 
scarcely cause for condemnation. 

the first place, may re- 
marked that the student provided 
with the answers great number 
questions. All information the 
nature answers questions: fact 
thing and the awareness implies 
query. But the questions and answers 
are general abstract sort. They 
are not answers specific existential 
problems. Nor could they be, without 
ceasing have only ephemeral value. 
knowledge were always hoc, 
devoted the solution particular 
problems, would not knowledge, 
that is, would have value for suc- 
ceeding problems. Nor, fact, would 
there any such thing knowledge 
which solve particular problems. 
For such knowledge its very 
nature conceptual. short, the very 
objective solving particular prob- 
lems implies generalized knowledge, 
ideas which are tools. But only 
through systematic thought that good 
tools are shaped. 

exception this occurs when 
the object with which the teacher 
concerned abstract object. Ob- 
jects knowledge are not identical 
with things, and one may concerned 
with thing from particular per- 
spective that his object, abstrac- 
tion from the thing, quite simple. 
Abstract scientific principles may 
immediately referred such objects. 
The objects physics are this char- 
acter. But also some objects daily 
life: for example, there not much 
more billiards than the laws 
physics. 
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general, however, the teacher 
who assumes answer problems 
the existential level may accused 
downright ignorance, and danger- 
ous Beatrice Fairfax. For such 
answers imply knowledge which, 
not unattainable, least seldom 
possible. the case public issues, 
like the Supreme Court bill sit- 
down strikes, simply does not know 
and cannot know all the facts. More- 
over, far values, not merely 
techniques, are involved, totally 
stopped from assuming that his values 
are objective, clearly seen 
what they claim be, that can 
foist them upon his the 
case personal problems, the diffi- 
culty enhanced. Not only more 
difficult get the facts, since life 
histories are necessary, but here 
squarely against the problem that 
whatever objectivity values may pos- 
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sess, their real value-ness lies the 
subjective feeling had for them. 
one can know how situations will 
felt others than himself. 

course, the teacher can help- 
ful. can point out the consequences 
actions, the principles involved. 
can give the student additional data 
basis for choice. But the job the 
teacher not solve such problems. 
Nor the aim the wise student 
ask for solutions. not the bright 
student who asks for the teacher’s 
Opinion controversial complex is- 
sues. Thus, fact, the problem does 
not become one the justification 
non-justification the Court Bill 
sit-down strikes. not even try 
get all the facts—for their solution 
not the problem. is, rather, dis- 
cuss the nature, validity and applica- 
bility the principles involved 
these and similar situations. 


Abstract knowledge is, after all, 
knowledge that which things are 
composed, namely, qualities and rela- 
tions. language better mastered 
means its alphabet—universals 
which are parts all words—so the 
world best known terms not 
particulars but universals. These 
constitute the tools which prob- 
lems are solved. They are that 
which one approaches new experience 
with certain priori understanding 
and fair assurance mastery. 
very real sense one sees only what 
already knows, and the generalized 
knowledge which science makes 
possible see things much what 
already there. 

this generalized abstract 
edge which makes for the flexibility 


and adjustibility which man’s pride 
over against the animal. Man 
often described tool-using animal. 
But much the significance this 
missed unless realize that the es- 
sence the tool not the physical 
instrument but the idea which illumi- 
nates it. may further pointed 
out that one sense the more ab- 
stract the principle the more useful, 
just because covers involved 
more problems. Thus, the non- 
specific nature the hair-pin makes 
more valuable tool, with respect 
its wide usage, than such specialized 
article printing-press. 

Current events courses are like de- 
bates. The latter leave off where study 
begins. The true problem not 
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namely, the citation evidence pro 
and con. Each side well aware 
the other’s reasons and each quite 
uninfluenced the other. seems 
obvious that the emphasis misplaced. 
should lie upon the nature and value 
the reasons which are adduced. And 
unless thought concerns itself thus 
systematically, will consist mainly 
emotings—as indeed does much too 
much. The same holds true for cur- 
rent events courses. They are dis- 
cussed with reference principles. 
Their whole significance bound 
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with these principles. But the student 
never gets down their serious con- 
sideration. And this even though, 
strangely enough, recognized that 
the teacher himself must have been 
systematically trained, that the best 
teacher not journalist, but ex- 
positor and interpreter. 

What are saying complete 
inversion the usual thesis. Thought 
profound only when delves be- 
low experience, gets into the realm 
abstractions. Until does this 
quite superficial. 


Learning without thought labor lost; thought without learning 


thought, and thought only, that divides right from wrong; 
thought, and thought only, that elevates degrades human 
deeds and Moore. 
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Crystal Gazing Guidance? 


crystal gazing has recently 
become popular the realm 
educational practice under the guise 
the so-called guidance movement, 
are believe current rumors. 

result its proper use, per- 
sonal perplexities, whether they 
academic, physiological, spiritual, 
otherwise, are said vanish into thin 
air. 

Anyone may small way practice 
crystal gazing this variety sim- 
ply getting appointment from his 
principal title will do) although 
some practice without even this au- 
thority. 

But not everyone admitted the 
ranks the specialist. order 
qualify for this group one who freely 
chooses become “guidance special- 
ist” (or forced into state 
local requirements) must through 
special training experience which 
itself cloaked ever lightly with 
mantle mystery. virtue hav- 
ing had these training experiences, the 
person involved declared proficient 
one more varieties educational 
crystal-gazing, and can then set 
office. course there will sign 
the door with large letters pro- 
claiming all who pass that within 
the GUIDANCE SPECIALIST, or, more 
modestly, the who now 
ready guide all comers—especially 
youth. 

Armed with records, insight, and 
certain telepathic powers acquired dur- 


ing training, the specialist sets work 
radiating influence with complete as- 
surance great results ahead. 
which seems less mysterious than 
wonderful! 

word the new government 
spreads, many are attracted and col- 
leges now find themselves taxed 
furnish the demands those wanting 
courses. Schools develop 
consciousness,” specialists 
arise all sides, and lucky humanity, 
particularly the student population, 
about given guidance scale 
never before heard of. 

Where the high pressure such 
ideas exists the educational atmos- 
phere may look like fair weather 
and clear sailing ahead, but those 
sections are due for storm—for 
it’s all wrong. 

Again and again need care- 
ful thinking about what mean 
guidance. are effective and 
helpful this movement our con- 
ception what happens experi- 
ence guidance must more con- 
crete and practical than the more 
less prevalent crystal gazing theory. 

The foregoing kind confusion 
thinking large part due lack 
careful consideration the mean- 
ings back the terms used, plus 
absence any very clear, practical 
ideas how guidance comes about 
actual situations. 

The following discussion guid- 
ance practical attempt at, first, 
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clarifying the meanings terms, and, 
secondly, showing how these ideas 
really may function. 

has given definition 
terms personnel work that holds 
value for our purposes. “Personnel 
work,” says, “is the systematic 
bringing bear the individual stu- 
dent all those influences, whatever 
nature, which will stimulate and assist 
him through his own efforts, de- 
velop body, mind, and character 
the limit his individual capacity for 
growth, and helping him apply his 
powers developed most effectively 
the work the world.” 

Substituting “guidance” for “per- 
sonnel work” have acceptable 
start for better understanding 
what mean guidance, for the 
terms can interchanged this case 
without serious loss meaning. 

Guidance, therefore, leads pro- 
gressively more adequate orientation 
direction energies the part 
individual both reference his 
inner self and his environment. This 
happens, for example, when 

(1) more satisfactory and adequate 
experiences result because wise con- 
siderations are given choices and 
careful selections are made terms 
values involved, 

(2) when persons more intelligent- 
anticipate situations they are apt 
face and therefore better prepare 
themselves, 

(3) when individuals experience 
something which has been planned and 
organized for them experience 
the light the desirable outcomes for 
those involved. 


Clothier, “College Personnel Principles and 
Functions.” Personnel Journal, Vol. 10, June 1931 
(p. 10). 
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person seldom makes choices 
without some form assistance from 
the outside. Hence education the 
role counseling has come that 
assisting making choices which 
contribute the positive growth and 
development the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Counseling involves variety 
techniques and methods not always 
considered those not familiar with 
the range procedures counselor 
employs. 

Many think counseling only 
terms the interview and suppose the 
counselor chiefly expert in- 
terviewer. The interview helpful 
medium through which ideas may 
shared for many and various reasons. 
Among some important purposes 
interview can serve are the following: 
may furnish rich background 
thinking; may convey information; 
may help clear confused mind 
that choices and their consequences are 
more clearly outlined; may serve 
means “unloading” problem 
expressing one’s self given way; 
may convey warmth friendli- 
ness helpful when the security 
understanding friend needed. 

Talking and with people must 
necessity important counsel- 
ing technique which does often play 
effective part changing conduct 
and improving personality, but 
usually only does because choices 
are put into action. Therefore, inter- 
viewing constitutes only one contribut- 
ing and sometimes preparatory phase 
guidance. neither the total pro- 
gram nor the only means guidance. 

Keeping adequate records about 
students, securing codperation other 
people with individual cases, the main- 
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tenance faculty viewpoint con- 
ducive giving individual attention 
students, furnishing remedial work 
where needed, making necessary serv- 
ices available the students that need 
them, each represents another area 
technique through which counselor 
works. These represent only few 
the elements involved counseling. 

All too often guidance program 
thought only terms the 
features far discussed. some re- 
spects, the most important emphasis 
the field and another phase the 
counselor’s responsibility has 
with furnishing experiences through 
which counsel made effective. Either 
counseling must directed rela- 
tion experience then going on, 
provision must forthcoming for 
the application such counsel 
some meaningful experience. Effective 
counseling cannot take place apart 
from real situations. 

Professor Sarah Sturtevant 
Teachers College has given valu- 
able clue understanding this her 
suggestion that the most effective 
counseling takes place when projected 
against background work play. 

actual everyday living, students, 
all human beings, really make 
choices when questions demand im- 
mediate decision. They may have 
previously given consideration 
choices, but they actually put these 
experience the time the experi- 
ence. Moreover, previous considera- 
tions not always play their expected 
parts the presence suddenly pro- 
jected new factors. 

when the playground child 
habitually chooses consider others 
the game; abide the rules 
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rather than break them; co- 
operate with his fellows for the sake 
his team for purposes his own; 
through enthusiastic participation, 
has experienced something through 
which learning has taken place. de- 
cided consciously unconsciously 
these things, but very likely did 
not entirely and himself anticipate 
all the alternatives. Whatever 
whoever entered into the experience 
make him consider choices, outcomes, 
and attitudes performed guidance 
function. 

alert playground director may 
have built situations, may have en- 
couraged the students consider 
choices regarding their conduct the 
playfield and the games, and may 
have therefore actually guided activity 
during the play period through vari- 
ous devices. clever director may 
often set work forces during play 
period which will serve operate 
guiding influences. This type guid- 
ance apt more effective because 
its close connection with the ex- 
perience involved. Counsel effec- 
tive when projected against 
ground play activity. 

Likewise the classroom, experi- 
ences must furnished through 
which growth may take place because 
choices have been made and results 
have been forthcoming terms 
those choices. Here, the play- 
avoided favor concrete experi- 
ences guidance effective, and 
Before there effective learning and 
before development takes place, 
necessity for applying advice, reason- 
ing, anticipations, etc., must face the 
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student. may gather information, 
and learn reason, but does not 
have specific experience which 
these play part through his participa- 


have done only half the job 
give advice and counsel, en- 
courage more intelligent participation 
and reasoning, and then not see that 
this must always relation 
necessity the accrued counsel. 

Thus progressive education say- 
ing that learning comes through ex- 
perience and that the guidance move- 
ment and good teaching are one and 
the same thing. Guidance can best 
carried the person closest the 
student they tell us—and who this 
but the teacher most cases? 

the teacher does not see his task 
terms the whole thing, namely, 
terms experiences full mean- 
ing for his students which they can 
apply what information and assistance 
making wiser choices they may have 
accumulated, has not found that bit 
philosophy understanding that 
will make him real advisor those 
who can use and profit his help. 

wise and alert teacher must know 
then not only how furnish the ma- 
terials out which students may 
glean the means making choices 
and decisions, but must know 
addition that his students are having 
opportunities make the choices op- 
must choose significant areas experi- 
ence and furnish opportunities for his 
students these areas they are not 
ordinarily had. Subject matter 
when viewed this light comes al- 
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tion and interest, his learning has been 
only partially complete, and quite in- 
adequate meet his needs. Learning 
must conform individuality. 


experiences and seldom, ever, 
stands itself. 

Thus good teacher really wise 
advisor, and guidance 
against background work play. 
The teacher having personnel view- 
point with the ability, willingness and 
opportunity put into operation 
our basic guidance officer. 

“Advisors” could well call them 
—each with his so-called teaching sub- 
jects which are really fields advise- 
ment within which especially 
trained. Fundamentally his job 
advise boys and girls, and can’t stay 
within the bounds mere subject 
matter understandings has 
adequate conception his role 
advisor. 

So, far from being academic 
“crystal gazer,” the person interested 
guidance must alert for opportu- 
nities assist youngsters choose 
wisely active situations. How 
this won’t discover any academic 
crystal ball, but rather through sym- 
pathetic understanding human 
growth and development processes, 
the nature learning, the best use 
records growth and other tech- 
niques whereby can better know 
and gain the confidence the people 
with whom works. Most all 
must humble the knowledge 
what doesn’t know, constant stu- 
dent human nature, and one who 
himself abundantly and richly lives. 

The “guidance specialist” 


S 
C 


usually think him might better 
given area experience involved 
the guidance program, ad- 
ministrator guidance services. 
often necessary have the services 
someone available who can delve 
little more completely and skillfully 
into given areas where special knowl- 
edge and training needed. The ad- 
ministrator these services needs 
specialist student personnel 
administration with understanding 
the relationships the whole 
scheme well training special- 
ist one more areas himself. 

Thus there are, for example, study 
counselors, who persons trained 
the psychology learning, tests 
and measurements, remedial work and 
study habits general, give counsel 
and service those handicapped 


lack adequately developed tech- 
niques this realm; college counsel- 
ors specialists the knowledge 
problems relating colleges; health 
specialists who handle all matters per- 
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taining more directly health and 
who are available for advice and as- 
sistance specialists this field. 

There may numerous other spe- 
cialists operating guidance pro- 
gram, each giving his expert assistance 
with problems his field, but one 
whom represents the whole pro- 
gram. 

Thus, rather than holding con- 
ception guidance something radi- 
ating mystic rays influence from 
single office persons, see 
program guidance primarily 
the responsibility those nearest the 
students, but including special counsel- 
ing experts various fields, and 
where possible expert administrator 
this field whose task facili- 
tate these services and keep the per- 
sonnel viewpoint uppermost through- 
out the school. 

Perhaps crystal gazing process 
would simpler and easier, but 
date has not proved satisfactory. 
has operated best vague reputa- 


Guidance consists helping pupils set objectives that are for 
them dynamic, reasonable, and worth while, and helping them, 


far possible, attain these objectives. 


The major work 


guidance must done classroom and homeroom teachers.— 


eacher. 
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Loneliness 


CATHERINE 


along where the road never turns, 
But stretches sky where the sunset burns 


Crimson blood and wide the sea 
The snowy acres lies silently. 


wide, white earth and sky wide 
With boundless space every side. 


Twilight deepens and the afterglow 
Tints the crystals prairie snow; 


The moon comes like mammoth ball 
With silver and silence overall... 


Silver and silence but where tree 
And loneliness broods the heart 


longing for woods where the hemlocks grow, 
And balsams are white with their weight snow; 


Where spruce trees pierce the sunset fires, 
Like thousands dark cathedral spires; 


forest trail that rises and bends 
And winds out sight but never ends; 


upland brook frozen white and still, 
snowy gully and snow-clad hill; 


Shadows night that are deep and black, 
Moonlight through firs the snow shoe track. 


Oh, you may love prairies wide the seas, 
heart longing for mountains and trees! 


| | 
| 
| | | 


Current Trends Soviet Secondary 
Education 


ALEXANDER EFRON 


half-dozen years ago Soviet 
the educational 
world abandoning the most am- 
bitious and extensive experiment 
Progressive Education ever under- 
Impelled discover method 
instruction that would function with 
the seriously depleted 
quately trained teaching staff the 
decade 1920-1930, the Commis- 
sariat Education hit upon the com- 
plex-project-laboratory plan which, 
hoped, would prove acceptable 
theory and self-propelled practice. 
soon developed, however, that pro- 
gressivism, hastily imported from 
abroad and uncritically applied 
the new setting, was not working prop- 
erly. Discipline was found suffer, 
there were gaps the mastery es- 
sentials, graduates secondary schools 
were not fit with higher 
studies. All this was revealed through 
annual tests and “surveys accom- 
plishment.” 

The decrees September 1931, 
and August 25, 1932, the Central 
Committee the Communist Party 
—the political mentor the Commis- 
sariat 
demned the “thoughtless adoption 
projects and the application large 

Alexander. The Teaching Physical Sci- 
ences the Secondary Schools the United States, 
France, and Soviet Russia. Contribution Education, 
No. 725, pp. 185-188. Bureau Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. 1937. 


tary and Secondary School.” Sovietskaya Pedagogika 
(Soviet Education). Vol. 62. 1938. Moscow. 


scale hitherto untried methods,” 
and expressed preference, instead, for 
the “conducted according 
definite plan and with definite group 
pupils.” The which has since 
become the fundamental unit all 
educational procedure, was given 
all-inclusive polytechnical meaning, 
enriched the totality classroom 
and after-school experiences. Along 
with the the stable and stand- 
ard textbook, the definitely planned 
course study, the formal examina- 
tion, etc., were all restored their 
former importance. Stability thus be- 
came the new educational watchword, 
and progressivism just another move- 
ment fought and, finally, “liqui- 
dated.” 

The years that followed the return 
stable educational procedures were 
marked phenomenal growth 
the school population, the number 
school buildings, and the size the 
teaching staff. From little less than 
one million secondary school pupils 
distributed, 1914-5, among the 
scientific real 
schools, and commercial schools the 
Czarist regime, secondary school en- 
rollment the whole the U.S.S.R. 
arose over millions for the school 
year 1936-7.” The desiatiletka (ten- 
year school), consisting four-year 
primary and six-year secondary 
school, became the dominant type 
school organization offering general 
program Soviet Polytechnical Edu- 
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cation. Four years schooling were 
made compulsory throughout the 
Union, seven years began re- 
quired the large cities, and the full 
ten-year program was set goal 
reached the end the third 
Five Year Plan (1942). group 
systematic sequential offerings— 
among them ten years mathematics, 
five physics, and four chemistry 
—was introduced into the secondary 
school curriculum. Teacher-training 
and higher pedagogic institutes began 
the task preparing thousands 
qualified teachers and the reéducating 
thousands others. Today, matters 
school administration, organization, 
supervision, and research occupy the 
attention Soviet educators. The 
length the school year has been 
fixed 197 days (exclusive final 
examinations). The curriculum now 
includes twenty required subjects 
native language, litera- 
ture, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, natural history, history, 
the constitution the U.S.S.R., geog- 
raphy, physics, astronomy, chemistry, 
one foreign language, drawing, pen- 
manship, drafting, singing, physical 
education, and military drill. com- 
pared the pre-revolutionary gym- 
nasium, the Soviet now 
offers considerably more science and 
mathematics. the other hand, 
devotes less time foreign languages 
and omits completely the study 
Latin, Greek, philosophy, and 
gious catechism.* 


66. 

72. 

Order the Pedagogic Front.” 
Sovietskaya Pedagogika (Soviet Education). Vol. 
pp. 14-18. 1938. Moscow. 

Goncharov, N.K. “Role the Study Supervisor 
the Work the School.” Sovietskaya Pedagogika 
(Soviet Education). Vol. pp. 40-49. 1937. Moscow. 


There are yet electives being 
offered the secondary school cur- 
riculum. There are differentiated 
courses, schools-within-schools, 
special differentiated secondary 
schools similar those which are be- 
ginning organized the large 
cities the United States. There are 
many four-year technicums which are 
open graduates the seven-year 
incomplete secondary schools, but these 
cannot said provide true bi- 
furcation view the government’s 
repeated pronouncements favor 
ten years general, unspecialized, un- 
biased education for all adolescents. 

Among the unsolved problems 
present-day Soviet education, the most 
pressing one the problem im- 
proving the the educational 
product. Teacher-training centers have 
established post-graduate courses 
subject matter, general, and special 
methodology, which may pursued 
experienced secondary school teach- 
ers part their preparation for the 
aspirantura (the equivalent our 
M.A.). enormous number text- 
books and journals are regularly pub- 
lished the field pedagogic method 
and research. There are dozens 
pedagogic-research institutes scattered 
throughout the country, the establish- 
ment one central institution Mos- 
cow having been recently advocated. 

Special efforts are now being direct- 
toward the improvement the 
teaching process. system Union- 
wide inspection and supervision be- 
ing The need super- 
vised study has 
through the creation corps 
rukovoditeli (study supervi- 
who, practice, supplement 
materially the hitherto 


| 
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efforts the pioneers and comsomols 
(young groups). 

Much still remains accom- 
plished. The 
(self-criticism) which fills the pages 
Soviet pedagogic literature, reveals 
many gaps, serious lapses, untold in- 
adequacies. The burden this criti- 
cism is, usual, directed against the 
departure deviation from the offi- 
cial Marxist-Leninist theory and its 
application education. Thus, the re- 
jection the complex-project plan 
1931-2 was motivated not only its 
poor results but was determined, 
well, analysis which showed the 
distortion the orthodox Marxist 
point view—a distortion which, 
allowed unchecked, would 
have led (in the eyes the Soviet 
educators) the ultimate “decay” 
and “atrophy” the school col- 
lectivistic Similarly, the 
theory pedology (child study), de- 
veloped Blonsky and others, un- 
der fire today. Inspired the stimu- 
lus-response bonds Thorndike and 
the behaviorism Watson, Blonsky 
has developed mechanistic psychol- 
ogy revolving about norms, averages, 
typical and atypical children, tests and 
measurements, etc. The Resolution 
the Central Committee the Com- 
munist Party, dated July 
condemned, its usually vigorous 
style, this scientific” approach 
and criticized adversely the various 


Pedagogika (Pedagogy). Pp. 157- 
164. Uchpedgiz. Moscow. 

Distortions the Commissariats 
Education.” Trude Work). 
Pp. 34-37. Moscow. 1937. 

Ogorodnikov, “The Present State and Future 
Possibilities the Individual Subject Matter Method- 
ologies.” Sovietskaya Pedagogika (Soviet Education). 
Vol. 5/6, pp. 32-38. 1937. Moscow. 
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questionnaires, mental 
tests, and the special classes and 
schools organized the “pedologists” 
for the large numbers allegedly 
atypical abnormal pupils suddenly 
brought light. This condemnation 
put end the so-called “model” 
and “experimental” schools, and 
served establish even more firmly 
the principle common secondary 
education for all. 

Criticism continues directed 
against the absence general peda- 
gogic theory. 
matter methodologies, still 
constitute the bulk advanced aspi- 
rantura programs, are seen lack 
clearness definition because their 
detachment from all-inclusive peda- 
gogic theory. There are revolts against 
the “naked empiricism” and the ret- 
septura (recipe-writing), engaged 
subject-matter specialists who 
not, yet, perceive the relationship 
their particular specialty the official 
dialectical materialism the 
Textbooks, well courses study, 
are constantly being attacked because 
their (scrappiness) and 
lack dialectical unity. 

Much this criticism is, course, 
pure self-flagellation. Progress, how- 
ever, undeniably taking place. The 
Soviet secondary school graduate 
today highly literate, physical- 
ly, mentally, and socially developed 
youngster. worships the heroes 
the Arctic explorations. om- 
nivorous reader. Naturally, in- 
doctrinated his peculiar “ideologi- 
cal” way thinking and frequently 
apt view the outside “bourgeois” 
world having but little contribute 
his own development. But such edu- 
cation does promote national loyalty. 


te 
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thought—older than language. 
The first thoughts the first man 
must have contained some hint 
comparison—some familiar resem- 
blance that explained new reality— 
until finally some one said “hard 
rock,” “hot fire,” “white 
snow.” The old, old simile has come 
into modern times through mar- 
velous evolution, perplexing school- 
boys who thought there was something 
mysterious about it, good ones and bad 
ones and trite ones resting the tip 
every tongue, and great ones en- 
riching the pages literature. 

Thumbing through the World’s 
Literature cannot help but find 
them everywhere hand. Homer, 
Milton, Melville, Shakespeare, the 
Bible. recall Job’s familiar 
“Yet man born unto trouble, the 
sparks fly upward.” England’s old- 
est epic, Beowulf, composed approxi- 
mately twelve hundred years ago, they 
are not absent. lines 1570-1572 
the poem are told that the immedi- 
ate consequence Beowulf’s slaying 
Grendel’s mother her lair the 
bottom the mere, was great burst 
light: 


“Then blazed forth light. bright 
within when from the sky there shines 
unclouded heaven’s candle. 


The Oldest English Epic. 

From Without Pride Nina Conarain Har- 


Heart the Vergilian Simile 


THELMA 
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think any place the world lit- 
erature which would barren simi- 
les. Whenever human beings, ex- 
pressing themselves, feel that ordinary 
description insufficient—when they 
must say, “Well, can’t describe it, 


but was like this and compare 
what they have mind something 
already known and familiar—then the 
simile comes into its own. The follow- 
ing sentence quoted from modern 
short story illustration: 


“She was pleased with her discovery 
that she began cough, soft cough like 
the rustling tissue 


How else could one describe that 
cough? 

one looks carefully the similes 
literature possible see certain 
patterns, conventions, which 
they conform and which become char- 
acteristic the use the simile 
figure speech. Let outline some 
these. First all great many 
similes little more than clarify and 
bring into sharp focus picture that 
was already visual reality. They 
clinch the image, were, with 
comparison that will not let you forget 
it. The quoted quatrain from The 
Rime the Ancient Mariner 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the passage 
which the ship suddenly be- 
calmed: 


“Day after day, day after day, 
stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
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idle painted ship 
Upon painted ocean.” 


115-118 


the same type Conrad’s very 
beautiful description the moon 
Lord Jim: 


“The young moon, recurved, and shin- 
ing low the west, was like slender 

shaving thrown from bar gold. 


second type the simile which 
gives the reader image which 
thought was absent before, and which 
creates visual conception which 
had hint without it, that seems 
see the picture clearly for the first 
time. quote again from The Rime 
the Ancient Mariner, the passage 
which the skeleton-ship sails front 
the sun: 


“And straight the Sun was flecked with 
bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send grace! 
With broad and burning face.” 
177-180 


Some similes give the reader quick 
feeling perspective, sense the 
proportion which things are 
viewed. illustration the following 
passage quoted from Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick: 


Ahab half smothered the 


These varied similes form in- 
teresting and significant background 
against which place the Vergilian 
simile. Here type that stands 
alone. Borrowed originally from 
Homer, has been imitated many 
other writers since—especially that 
form poetry which seems pe- 
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foam the whale’s insolent tail, and too 
could still keep afloat, even the heart 
such whirpool that; helpless Ahab’s 
head was seen, like tossed bubble, which 
the least chance shock might burst.” 
—from Ch, 


Very similar another passage from 
the same source which Moby Dick, 
the white whale, has wrecked two 


boats that were the chase: 


and then, diving down into the 


sea, [the whale] disappeared boiling 
maelstrom, which, for space, the odor- 
ous cedar chips the wrecks danced round 
and round, like the grated nutmeg 
swiftly stirred bowl punch.” 

—from Ch. 


There also the type simile 
which seeks stimulate emotion, 
rather than visual image, the 
reader; and still another variety will 
try associate picture with par- 
ticular mood; simile will clarify 
the emotion character, and vivify 
his psychological and physiological re- 
actions. The following lines, from 
Stephen Crane, partake all three: 
“Mother whose heart hung humble 

button 
the bright splendid shroud your son, 
not weep. 
War kind.” 
Kind, ll. 23-26 


culiarly adapted—the epic. Milton 
Paradise Lost, Spenser The 
Queene, Tennyson the 
King, have made this so-called “prim- 
itive” simile familiar and beautiful 
vehicle expression. Let take our 
first example from Vergil himself. 
are the twelfth book the Aeneid: 


| 
| 
|_| 
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Turnus, the archfoe Aeneas, spreads 
carnage over the battlefield. like 
Mars, the Roman War-God: 


“Like Mars when beats his shield, 
racing along the streams icy Hebrus, 
blood-stained, stirring battle, giving free 
rein his frenzied steeds; the open 
plain they fly before the South Winds and 
the West; the farthest reaches Thrace 
groan under the beat their feet; and 
pressing around him are the god’s own 
escort—the faces black Terror, Wrath, 
and Ambush.” 

—trans. 331-336* 


Feel the power and momentum this 
passage! Hear the clang the heavy 
shield, the dull beating horses 
hooves! See the colorful War-God 
racing the wind! Fear his formidable 
escort! 

This picture Mars not too un- 
like the flesh and blood Turnus, the 
violent and stormy commander the 
Latin troops that are set against 
Aeneas and his Trojans. this 
peculiarly like Vergil. 
similes there always just enough re- 
semblance—a just strong enough bond 
between the true picture and the com- 


This technique picture painting 
second characteristic the Ver- 
gilian simile. Authors who use de- 
sire ornament more than swift 
lifting the curtain that hides what 
lies beyond the surface; and artist 
can work the simplest comparison into 
striking scene which may reach far 
afield from immediate concerns. For 
example, Vergil one time describes 
Turnus when beside himself with 


All translations quotations from Vergil are 
original with the 
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parison—to deepen the beauty the 
word picture paints. this com- 
parison there much that parallels 
the picture Turnus spreading his 
terrible slaughter, and little that does 
not: the intense activity, the fighting 
equipment, the bloodstains, the power 
and the threat the god who the 
symbol War, match Turnus point 
for point. And the escort Mars 
likewise the escort Turnus. 

example the “primitive” 
simile, this passage explains the term 
very well. One the characteristics 
this type simple, obvious point 
comparison—one which would 
readily occur anyone. Here Turnus 
his violence easily suggests the com- 
parison which used. Vergil’s 
place, and very prosaic way, 
might have said, “Turnus was gallop- 
ing over the field and spreading 
slaughter, like Mars himself.” There 
nothing distinctive about that: 
commonplace, uninteresting, and trite. 
But Vergil went from there draw 
his scene artistically, detail and 
color, and create one the out- 
standing similes the Aeneid. 


eagerness for battle. has seen 
Aeneas approaching the Latin city, 
and hastily arms himself, rushes 
from the citadel—exulting, coura- 
geous, swollen with anticipation: 

when horse flees his stall, breaks 
his tether, and free last—lord the 
open plain: There, see him! Either 
makes for the pastures and the herds 
favorite stream, bounds forward, frisk- 
ing, neck arched high—neighs; his mane 
plays over neck and shoulder.” 

492-497 


- 
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canvas, and carries the idealism 
which persistently characterizes such 
subjects. Here the typical young 
beauty, free, unsaddled, mane flying 
the wind. Moreover, detached 
portraiture—separated both the 
poet’s mind and the effect produced, 
from the scene which inspired it. Tur- 
nus rushes from the citadel, hand- 
some, sturdy, eager, idealized type 
unbridled youth, and snaps Vergil’s 
imagination back the rural scenes 
Mantua, his birthplace. Quickly the 


The kind beauty which the Ver- 
gilian simile has the power create— 
physical emotional intellectual 
settings—sets aside from other types 
third vital respect. reason 
the very nature the Vergilian type 
there are certain circumscribed limits 
this field which does not over- 
reach, and this point found the 
source the sharpest contrasts be- 
tween and more modern representa- 
tives the simile figure speech. 
The following simile from contem- 
porary piece writing pertinent 
example: 

“Tt was sad place the red evening 
and the three cypress trees were black 


mourning coach against the first white 


The sharp, sad beauty this simile 
fitted into setting which neces- 
sary clarify not sensory image but 
emotional experience. The context 
the simile one death and fear 
death tubercular hospital, and 
the poignant atmosphere the eve- 
ning captured and compressed into 
needle-point infinite pain. 
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poet begins sketch the picture 
beautiful horse that has broken its 
bonds, supplies the details with artis- 
try and care, and allows the whole 
remain intact—a miniature portrait in- 
serted among life-size figures. Ver- 
gil’s reader wishes, may take the 
simile and compare with the original 
picture Turnus for likenesses and 
dissimilarities, himself 
about its aptness its lack it. But 
his conclusions can serve little pur- 
pose. The picture hung, and too 
beautiful taken down. 


Now let contrast the following 
simile from Vergil. introduced 
connection with the untimely death 
Euryalus the hand Latin war- 
rior. Vergil held genuine admiration 
for the rash youth whose death 
describes with sorrow and beauty 
imagery. lies fallen— 


when dark red flower cut down 
the plow droops and dies, poppies 
let fall their heads with weary necks when 
weighted down chance shower.” 

—trans. Aen. IX, 435-437 


One more example. Another favorite 
character Vergil was the youthful 
Pallas, slain while fighting heroically 
for the Trojan cause. Laid upon bier 
arbutus twigs and boughs oak 
and shadowed with canopy leaves, 
seems Vergil like plucked 
flower: 


“Like flower plucked maiden’s 
hand—flower tender violet drooping 
hyacinth—whose sheen and own beautiful 
form have not yet departed, though the 


earth mother longer nourishes gives 


strength.” 


—trans. x1, 68-71 
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The most easily detected difference 
between Vergil’s imagery and the 
image the cypress trees against the 
stars—and the latter’s counterpart 
world literature—is that Vergil does 
not reach beyond sensory image 
which commands sympathetic interest. 
The two examples from the Aeneid 
were taken from incidents which 
emotional reaction the key. And yet 
the similes are only delicately per- 
fumed with vicarious sort sympa- 
thy—as young ladies are said have 
once perfumed their stationery. The 
reader likely carried away 
the smooth, romantic beauty the 
similes and induced look the 
most regrettable incidents with sort 
exquisite and painless grief. Yet 
find the Vergilian simile. 

Other examples furnish with 
still other characteristics typical 
Vergilian beauty. fundamental iso- 
lation the image from the scene for 
which the comparison used fre- 
quently perceptible. Thus, whatever 
beauty achieved the whole most 
often consists sort nucleus 
found within the structure the 
simile itself, rather than more 
absolute entity which dependent up- 
each member the equation for 
its meaning. For instance, the follow- 
ing simile was introduced Vergil 
describe the swift passage ship 
through the water. 

when dove, whose home and sweet 
nestlings are hollowed cliff, started 
suddenly from her cave and flees the 
fields the wing, and first, frightened 
from her shelter, creates great flapping 
with her wings; but presently, gliding 
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through the still air, she skims serene path 
and moves not her swift pinions.” 
—trans. 213-217 


This simile almost completely iso- 
lated from its subject, simply because 
itself comparatively remote, 
and because addition its own lines 
are deepened and emphasized until 
seems more real than the ship de- 
scribes. 

Very often such isolation this 
simile represents the result other 
factors. For example, Vergil intro- 
duces the fourth book the Aeneid 
simile which carries the full burden 
the plot significance, and the im- 
plied interpretations, the incident 
which refers. Thus, the simile as- 
sumes independence, and im- 
portance, which able stand 
alone. Let see how this is. Ver- 
gil’s narrative Dido deeply dis- 
turbed her new love for Aeneas 
which she fears disloyal her dead 
husband Sychaeus. Although reassured 
her sister Anna she finds com- 
fort, even sacrifices, and wanders 
unhappily—near madness—through 
her city: 

“Like doe whom, all unsuspecting 
among Cretan woods, shepherd hunting 
with his darts has pierced through with 
shot arrow, and whom has left the 
flying steel, but knows not. She wanders 
flight through all the Dictaean forests 
and woodlands. The deadly shaft clings 
her side.” 


—trans. Aen. Iv, 69-73 


from the lines this simile— 
not from any straightforward narra- 
tive—that receive all the precious 
overtones the incident Dido’s ill- 
fortuned love. The innocent shep- 
herd, unaware that chance arrow has 
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found mark: Aeneas, ignorant that 
has inspired Dido’s love. The 
distress the doe who encounters 
hurt and suffering where she had sus- 
pected danger, feared malice: 
Dido welcoming the stranger her 
court, unaware the coming pain 
his going The deadly shaft 
clings her side: love never dies, 
there escape save the sharp 
dagger and the funeral pyre. 

virtue, then, its great burden 
pathos, its subtly expressed inter- 
pretations, and its cold, tragic beauty, 
this simile stands out bas-relief, re- 
quiring nothing from other lines for 
the completion its meaning. 
should interesting observe still 
another factor this isolation which 
the Vergilian simile, and that the 
introduction parallel incident. For 
example, among the scenes the swift 
panorama the Latin-Trojan war 
presented the Aeneid, Vergil speed- 
ily sketches, the latter part the 
eleventh book, two parallel incidents, 
one illustrate the other. This what 
actually happens the battlefield: 
Tarcho, Trojan warrior, has charged 
full Venulus, enemy, unhorsed 
him, and now has him placed his 
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own mount, facing him the saddle. 
Tarcho breaks the point from his spear 
order drive into the neck 
his victim, but Venulus struggles 
Keep the death-dealing hand from his 
throat the two gallop out sight. 
Now here the simile: tawny eagle 
has seized serpent and flying aloft 
with its body held tightly her claws. 
She keeps striking savagely with 
her beak she flies, but the serpent 
struggles against death, twisting its 
coils, bristling its scales, hissing, the 
two fly out sight. 

scene brilliantly painted almost 
loses its character simile for the 
modern reader who not accustomed 
such intense drama figurative ex- 
pression. 

close this discussion, doubts 
assail. Perhaps have not come very 
near the heart the Vergilian 
simile. But have heard the giant 
heart beating, and felt the pulse 
this sturdy, vital subject. few brief 
glances have shown Vergil his 
best, wielding one the oldest instru- 
ments self-expression manner 
which, though may seem little un- 
familiar this age, glowingly 
alive. Here permanent way toward 
more picturesque speech. 


Vergil devoted the last ten years his life the Aeneid; before 
his death, requesting that the manuscript burned, declared 
that would require three more years complete its revision. 
Only the orders the emperor saved what is, the and 
Odyssey excepted, the most famous poem literature 
and Western World Literature. 


Be 
1, 


The Sassenach 


ALBERT 


Arthur goeth Merlin, who was magician, and speaketh 
pleadingly: 


Ghostly confessor, 
take thee sorrow— 
Strike oppressor, 
Ere dawn and tomorrow, 
With fever and chill, 
With agues that kill, 
With sickness and dearth, 
Wipe from the earth 
The Saxon. 


His ships—they are many, 
His men are host; 
And stronger than most— 
knows not fear, 
And shuns not his bier; 
Flees not the blade; 
Will not stayed— 
The Saxon. 


Merlin, good master, 
Weave spell— 
Fast weave and faster, 
Weaving well. 
Blast thou foe 
That may know 
Peace the land— 
can withstand 
The Saxon. 
300 
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Merlin maketh Arthur answer sadly: 
Who fears not the blade 
Will fly word? 
magic unheard? 
Go, gather men, 
thousand times ten, 
March the strand— 
Succor your land 
From the Saxon. 


And turneth away, muttering: 
Ah, magic old, 
And power gone 
the easterly gold 
perished with dawn. 
Men have grown wise,— 
And have opened their eyes. 
Steel, and not 
Must speak and defy 
The Saxon. 


Arthur crieth his knights there with him: 
Call legions,— 
Arms let them bring— 
From all the regions 
That call king— 
Merlin stoops, 
And Merlin droops, 
Then we, today, 
Must drive away 


The Saxon! 
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Man’s Place Nature 


Isaac DouGHTON 


THE Bargello Florence, once 
the residence the podesta gov- 
ernor the republic and now na- 
tional museum medieval art, are 
several Giotto’s finest frescoes. Giot- 
was the first artist introduce 
the faces contemporaries into his 
pictures. one these frescoes 
picture his friend, the poet Dante, 
before the cares and sorrows politi- 
cal conflict and exile had lined and 
saddened it. For two hundred more 
years this picture with the fresco had 
been lost and forgotten under succes- 
sive layers whitewash, dirt, and 
grease, until once more brought 
light and carefully restored about 
century ago. 

The same story might easily told 
the conception man’s place 
nature. Painted once form and color 
great beauty, became sadly be- 
fouled the practices men who 
had lost the vision their potential 
glory, and then became covered over 
with the base whitewash scientific 
conception that identified men with the 
worms the dust and the beasts the 
field. result, the glory man has 
been long forgotten. 

contemporary thought, deter- 
mined attempt being made clean 
away this whitewash and dust, and 
restore the conception man’s place 
nature its pristine glory. Can this 
done without denying the clear 
teaching modern biological science 
that man closely related structure 


and physiological functioning lower 
animals, and has risen process 
evolution his present eminence? 
find satisfying answer this ques- 
tion our present task. 

The nature human nature 
deep puzzle. has been the subject 
sharp controversy among theolo- 
gists, biologists, and sociologists. Near 
the close the nineteenth century, 
George Romanes, the 
ologist England, wrote article 
which entitled, Candid Exami- 
nation Theism.” said that 
his scientific studies had forced him 
abandon his orthodox religious beliefs, 
even his belief God. Fifteen years 
later, however, another article en- 
titled, Candid Examination Re- 
ligion,” revealed that had re- 
turned his earlier faith; and soon 
thereafter died communion with 
the church his father’s ministry. His 
earlier apostasy attributed the 
fact that had then placed too great 
reliance upon the study nature. 
When turned the study hu- 
man nature and the power emotion 
men’s lives, said, his older faith 
revived. 

This candidly revealed experience 
leading scientist illustrates the 
dilemma modern science its quest 
know man’s place nature. The 
term human nature used com- 
mon speech one contrasting 
meanings. the one hand, brings 
mind qualities that are base. 
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try extenuate our social and moral 
delinquencies the ground that 
“after all, are only human.” War, 
say some, ineradicable, because “we 
cannot change human nature.” And 
Professor Hocking entitled notable 
book, Human Nature and Its Remak- 
ing. the other hand, human nature 
frequently connotes qualities that are 
lofty. Yerkes entitled his notable study 
the seemingly intelligent behavior 
apes, Almost Human. tend 


Prometheus Bound. Commence- 
ment exercises Harvard University, 
when weather permits, are held the 
open Sever Quadrangle. This 


bounded Quincy Street Cam- 


bridge and Robinson, Sever, and 
Emerson Halls. The last named 
these halls the home the Depart- 
ments Philosophy and Psychology. 
this quadrangle, the President 
the University confers degrees hon- 
men eminence various fields 
human achievement from many 
parts the world. lifts his eyes, 
may read through the trees and 
vines the long side Emerson 
Hall this challenging 
“What man that thou art mindful 
him?” such setting, this ques- 
tion becomes almost ironical. 

This question that must have 
puzzled the mind man since the 
dawn intelligence. Conscious his 
superiority the beasts, many 
which could subdue work his 
will, must yet have felt his in- 
feriority some mighty, inscrutable 
power far above him. his ignorance, 
yielded the natural impulse 
describe these powers terms his 
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call the kindly and considerate be- 
havior savages humane. Slavery 
melted before the warmth our rec- 
ognized common humanity slave 
and slaveholder. And the rigid castes 
India are fusing Gandhi and 
other high-minded Brahmins recog- 
nize their essential kinship with even 
truly human? What man’s place 
nature? What man contrast 
nature whole? 


own familiar experiences. But occa- 
sionally there appeared flash 
inspiration that led men sense 
the utter stupidity such anthropo- 
morphic conceptions. 

There was, for example, this vigor- 
ous protest Xenophanes, ancient 
Greek philosopher and poet, against 
the anthropomorphic representations 


for God that were common Homer 
and Hesiod: 


“Mortals deem that the gods are be- 
gotten they are, and have clothes like 
theirs and voice and form. Yes, and 
oxen and horses lions had hands, and 
could paint with their hands, and produce 
works art men do, horses would paint 
the forms the gods like horses, and oxen 
like oxen, and make their bodies the 
image their several kinds. The Ethio- 
pians make their gods black and snub- 
nosed; the Thracians say that theirs have 
blue eyes and red hair. 

one god, the greatest among 
gods and men; neither form like unto 
mortals nor thought. all sight, 
all thought, all hearing. Without toil 
swayeth all things with the thought 
his mind. ... And abideth forever the 
selfsame place, moving not all; nor doth 
befit him about now hither, now 
thither.” 
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Those who are familiar with the 
Hebrew scriptures will recall the 
mocking sarcasm the prophet Elijah 
Mount Carmel. The people had 
vainly called for half day upon Baal 
for demonstration his might, 
when the prophet said, “Cry aloud, 
peradventure sleepeth and must 
awaked” Ki. 18:27). spite 
their frequent lapses into idolatrous 
worship, the Hebrew people, well 
known, developed the loftiest concep- 
tion man’s place nature all the 
peoples antiquity; and this concep- 
tion, through Christian tradition, be- 
came integral part western 
culture. Let set together some 
important passages from their scrip- 
tures emphasize this point our 
study: 

First and foremost, there was the 
sublime picture the creation man. 
Whatever may our belief the 
verity that picture, should not 
allow any doubt hide its beauty and 
boldness: 


“And God said, ‘Let make man 
our image, after our likeness; and let them 
have dominion over the fish the sea, and 
over the fowl the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
God created man his own 
image, the image God created 
him; male and female created them.” 


(Gen. 1:26) 


But this boldness seemed warrant 
this high ideal. Some poet pictures 
God rebuking the wicked with this 
acid charge: 


“Thou thoughtest that was altogether 
such one thyself.” (Ps. 50:21) 
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And the great Isaiah sternly quotes 
God saying: 

“For thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways ways.” (Isa, 

contrast with the glory his ma- 
tured conception God, Job senses 
his own baseness, and cries: 


know that thou canst all things, 
and that purpose thine can re- 
strained. Who this that hideth counsel 
without knowledge? Therefore have ut- 
tered that which understood not, things 
too wonderful for me, which knew not. 
Hear, beseech thee, and will speak; 
will demand thee, and declare thou 
unto me. had heard thee the hearing 
the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefor, abhor myself, and repent 
dust and ashes.” (Job 42:1-6) 


Nevertheless, some poet, perhaps the 
great David, paints for the most 
sublime picture the ages show 
man’s place the universe nature: 

“When consider thy heavens, the 
work thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained; what 
man that thou art mindful him, and the 
son man that thou visitest him? For 
thou hast made him but little lower than 
God, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him have dominion 
over the works thy hands; thou hast 
put all things under his feet.” (Ps. 8:3-5) 


This the picture man nature 
that has been part the heritage 
western culture wherever the Hebrew- 
Christian traditions have wielded their 
power. Although the theological doc- 
trine the “fall” appeared degrade 
him low depths, there was provided 
“redemption” that conferred even 
greater glory upon his head. This was 
the loftiest explanation ever conceived 
the mind man for the deep mys- 
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tery that has puzzled the human intel- 
lect through the ages. 

This sublime picture man, though 
sadly befouled the deeds indi- 
vidual men, remained essentially un- 
altered the western ideal man 
until the devastating work modern 
science within the past four centuries. 
has become badly mutilated and be- 
fouled the two great intellectual 
revolutions modern times, namely, 
the revolutions caused the theories 
Copernicus and Darwin. 1543, 
Nicholas Copernicus, after more than 
thirty years secrecy, published his 
theory the heavenly bodies. This 
degraded the earth from being the 
center the universe, with the sun 
and moon and stars convenient lan- 
terns its firmament, being mere 
attendant the majestic sun. The 
degradation was made even deeper lat- 
when the sun was forced share its 
glory with countless stars, each 
which came regarded the cen- 
ter its own system universe. In- 
stead being “founded upon the seas 
and established upon the floods,” the 
earth now became mere whirling ball 
sidereal space, hung, Job long ago 
suspected, upon nothing. And, instead 
being the exclusive home life 
with human life its crowning glory, 
the earth was compelled recognize 
the possibility life countless 
other whirling balls, some which 
there may civilizations that from 
our view are superhuman. Small won- 
der that Anatole France, the great 
French writer, called the Copernican 
revolution “the greatest event the 
whole history human thought.” 

But the Copernican degradation 
man and his earth was not nearly 
humiliating that which resulted 
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from the work Charles Darwin 
the second half the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 1859 published his Origin 
Species. This book was the fruit 
long period study into the rela- 
tionships among life forms; and its 
publication precipitated the most revo- 
lutionary movement the intellectual 
history mankind. While the theory 
Copernicus now commonly ac- 
cepted, spite its conflict with the 
literal Bible accounts creation and 
other events, that Darwin still 
the realm bitter controversy. the 
past three-quarters century, the 
battles over have been many and 
hotly waged. Memories the Dayton 
scandal are still poignant. The eco- 
nomic depression 
quieted the controversy; but may 
soon witness skirmishes preliminary 
another fierce battle. 

Darwin and the Darwinians devised 
key with which they hoped unlock 
the mystery how life forms came 
closely related and yet highly 
diversified. From Aristotle’s day men 
had speculated the possibility 
evolutionary process work, which, 
discovered, would account for the 
progressive complexing and differen- 
tiation life forms from the simplest 
conceivable forms the most highly 
complicated forms found any- 
where. Some theories evolution had 
already been proposed and had been 
accepted various thinkers. Darwin 
and his disciples offered theory 
which held evolution the result 
the phrases that soon became current 
speech, this theory can simply 
stated thus: 

There among life forms strug- 
gle for existence. Not only are all 
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undergoing severe strains from various 
environmental maladjustments and 
pressures, but all are preying upon 
one another the quest for means 
subsistence and growth. From this 
there has resulted survival the 
fittest and ruthless elimination the 
unfit. Those most likely succumb 
this conflict have been the frailest 
those most inadequately adjusted 
the conditions under which they were 
living, and particularly the young 
which had not yet reached degree 
maturity where they were capable 
reproducing their kind. the proc- 
ess time, therefore, the survivors 
came those individuals which 
were strongest cleverest escaping 
their enemies, that is, those which be- 
came best adapted the environmen- 
tal conditions under which they were 
living; and these would become the 
progenitors later individuals. Thus 
the long, long eons past time, 
which the geologists had now taught 
men use measuring the real age 
the earth, there has resulted 
adaptation the environment. 

This its essence was conceived 
purely mechanical process. 
matched the theories mechanical 
activity which had already seemed 
explain satisfactorily the evolution 
the heavenly bodies the then popu- 
lar nebular hypothesis Place, 
and the earth and its surface fea- 
tures the uniformity theory 
Lyell. Its very mechanical simplicity 
and beauty won many admiring ad- 
herents. This process was one 
ural selection; and appeared 
entirely consistent with the process 
artificial selection which man had for 
long ages practiced the breeding 
plants and animals. 
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The degradation man appeared 
complete when his peculiar life 
and culture were squeezed into the 
theory. The 
Nietzsche translated the “will live,” 
evident the struggle for existence, 
into “will power (der Wille zur 
Macht),” and made the new biological 
view man the very heart his 
“superman” philosophy. the out- 
break the World War 1914 and 
through its weary length, the intel- 
lectual leaders the world often 
sought justify gross ruthlessness 
and inhumanity the basis the 
principles biological conflict 
taught what they conceived 
true Darwinism. the popular view, 
Darwinism seemed justify the basest 
appetites and grossest practices men 
because their animal kinship. Even 
when human traits were regarded 
higher order, the dominant creed 
came that “we are more animal 
than human.” Human personality ap- 
peared nothing but relatively 
minor phase the activity very 
intricate mechanism, which helplessly 
reacted environmental stimuli and 
internal strains under the selfsame 
laws that men had discovered oper- 
ate the natural world through phys- 
ics and chemistry. From this concept 
man’s place nature were bred 
various machinistic theories human 
activity, which recent times have 
strutted arrogantly through the fields 
biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical thought. Truly Job could not 
have abhorred himself more than did 
the modern devotee Darwinism. 
mighty Prometheus shackled the 
passions that were forged from his 
own undoubted powers! 
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Prometheus Unbound. But there 
has come head the past decade 
two revulsion from these machi- 
nistic and bestial views man’s place 
nature. This has arisen from three 
straight-line theory the early Dar- 
winians, without altering essentially 
their teaching that there funda- 
mental correspondence human life 
and structure with the life and struc- 
ture lower animals. Let make 
close examination these three criti- 
cisms. 

the first place, personality does 
not seem find due place the 
cruder mechanical theory. Tools and 
machines, you and know them, are 
always the creation some intelligent 
human activity. They have been de- 
signed and constructed some per- 
sonality; they are always controlled, 
not running wild, some person- 
ality; and they always function ac- 
complish the purpose purposes 
some personality. Moreover, without 
the agency some personality, 
machine has ever been able repair 
its own worn and damaged parts 
can living creatures. scratch 
hand self-healing, but not scratch 
car. And most significant 
all, machine has ever caused other 
machines grow from microscopic 
particles itself far smaller than tiny 

rass-filings can living creatures. 
The evolution life forms appeared 
self-contradictory the mecha- 
nism-hypothesis. place had 
found for personality, that is, for in- 
telligence, and emotion, and purpos- 
ing, and responsibility factors 
human activity. 


The second criticism the simple 
mechanical theory applied man 
and his place nature has come from 
its young rival, the theory emergent 
evolution. Bagley has stated the fun- 
damental principle this theory 
these words: “Evolution progres- 
sive series integrations which reveal 
clear-cut continuity structures and 
equally clear-cut discontinuity 
qualities, properties, and certain 
sense the term, functions.” 

Let examine this principle the 
light some simple facts. Even 
the world material things and 
the world abstractions, the static 
thinking scholars led them into dif- 
ficulties and often into absurdities. For 
example, our high school geometry 
were asked accept axiom— 
truth which did not need 
proved—that “the whole always 
equal the sum its parts.” But this 
true only define whole and 
parts static and very limited sense. 
The whole always greater than the 
sum its parts, think function 
dynamic terms. can, for example, 
way discover the properties 
table salt adding together the dis- 
tinctive properties its components, 
sodium and chlorine. Again, bolt and 
its bur have each its own properties 
they lie separated the garage 
floor, other properties when they are 
joined together, and still other prop- 
erties when they are tightly drawn 
the frame automobile. 

This principle becomes profoundly 
significant when apply life 
and its intricate activity. Applied 
evolution, the emergent principle 
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means that the life process has ad- 
vanced and structures have become 
more and more complex, new proper- 
ties, powers, qualities, and functions 
have been appearing varying stages 
and varying degrees. this way, 
differentiation has taken place; and 
for each individual creature must 
seek its real nature its own individ- 
ual characteristics and activity. For 
convenience classification aid 
study, may group these indi- 
viduals the basis some character- 
istics that they have common, and 
for our limited purposes our classifica- 
tions may prove satisfactory. Such 
classifications can comprehensive 
and satisfactory, however, only the 
degree that emphasize the resem- 
blances and ignore the 
There appears warrant here, 
then, for this dogmatic statement: 
While the resemblances life forms 
one another are fascinating and for 
some purposes highly significant, 
the peculiar differences each from 
all other forms that are most vitally 
significant the study each par- 
ticular individual. 

Neither human individuals nor hu- 
man society can fully explained 
merely “summing” what has preceded 
each, however much earlier stages 
evolution may have contributed. 
well try study the functional beauty 
even the rock strata upon which 
rests. the study the functioning 
elements together rather than the 
atomistic study these elements out 
their functional relationship that 
will lead true understanding 
any complex organization. the 
study human society, its own long 
past has significance for the 
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degree that this past has become fused 
into the present. must “let the 
dead past bury its dead” all the way 
from the amoeba the latest human 
born; but far the long, long past 
human development still lives 
the present, must seek 
stand it. Man his way 
glorious future. This vastly more 
important than his origin. must 
shake off whatever his biological 
past shackles and retards his effort 
realize his possibilities. The new 
properties that emerge various 
stages the evolutionary process 
emerge because their importance. 
This the primal law evolution 
society all nature. And most 
fortunately for man, this process 
biological emancipation can ad- 
vanced man through conscious so- 
cial action. 

This leads the third criticism 
the earlier Darwinian theory was 
popularly received, namely, its failure 
recognize the progressive com- 
pounding human culture and 
through itself. Human nature and 
human civilization have become dis- 
tinctive because the interaction 
certain distinctively 
that appear have emerged the 
course evolution. There are certain 
distinctively 
structures, such the opposable 
thumb, the rods and cones the retina 
that make color vision possible, and 
the upright posture the body. But 
even more significant are certain ab- 
stract “powers” which 
bring into sharp focus. There are 
least eight these, which must 
content here merely list fol- 
lows: 

The power conceptual 
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ideational thought, especially the 
power substitute thought con- 
cepts and ideas for objects. 

The power speech with its 
counterpart written and verbal 
guage, especially the wealth sym- 
bolism modern literary and other 
expressive and representative arts. 

The power memory and its 
counterpart written descriptive rec- 
ords past experience, and latterly 
with its relatively enduring records 
sights and 

The power imagination, which 
has made possible the reconstruction 
distant and unrecorded past and 
the visioning foresight near 
and even far-off and hoped-for fu- 
ture. 

The power reasoning, that is, 
the power see relationships and 
adjust means and instruments the 
accomplishment foreseen ends. 

The power rich emotions, 
which have sublimated and suffused 
with lofty meaning the base passions 
which man shares with lower animals. 

The power vicarious experi- 
encing, that is, the power individ- 
uals profit the experience all 
other individuals and species, however 
near far space and time. 

The power discriminating 
“right” from “wrong,” commonly 
called “conscience.” 

Let think cautiously here. Ani- 
mals below man possess some these 
powers rudimentary degree. 
the interaction all eight that has 
made human culture possible; whilst 
the absence one more that 
has made impossible for animals 
assimilate and master this culture 
develop one match it. 
apes the island Teneriffe used 
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unfashioned crudely fashioned 
sticks and stones and boxes accom- 
plish desired ends much their an- 
cestors might have done thousand 
centuries ago, some obliging hu- 
mans had built the boxes and made 
them available. But man has come 
use precision tools, and has built mar- 
velous machines which 
through the photo-electric cell pro- 
duce results with quality accuracy 
and quantity mass and number 
that prove astonishing even him- 
self. The apes today probably chat- 
ter precisely did their ancestors 
half-million years ago. But 
transmuted this chatter into imposing 
languages and literatures which 
can communicate his inmost thoughts 
across barriers race and space and 
time; and has transmuted the shrill 
shrieks the apes into vast variety 
combinations melody and 
rhythm. The power apes dis- 
criminate form and color has devel- 
oped little, any, for countless cen- 
turies. But man has developed his 
power and skill through realm 
untold emotional wealth various 
fields art. The apes have probably 
not developed the tactile and prehen- 
sile powers the forepaw beyond that 
their ancestors milleniums ago. But 
man has turned this power substi- 
tute for sight and hearing, with 
Helen Keller, and serve the skills 
multitudes artists and artisans. 

With the start that man has already 
achieved, does not annihilate 
himself through the misuse his own 
powers, the gulf between him and the 
lower animals must 
mously and continuously wider. Biolo- 
gists are prone emphasize the cor- 
respondences between the chimpanzee 
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and ape and homo sapiens (earliest 
true man). But this relatively 
little importance. What supreme 
importance the great gulf that sep- 
arates the highest the chimpanzees 
and apes from what may call homo 
sapientissimus (the wisest man), 
Plato, St. Francis, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Edison, 
name but few those who have 
lived and still live their influence 
upon life. When view this gulf, 
cannot but share the enthusiasm 
the Hebrew Psalmist when ex- 
claimed, “Thou hast made him but 
little lower than God!” 

This the conception man’s place 
nature which modern philosophy 
seeking restore. this way 


Man 
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that modern scientific and sociological 
thought seeking set man free from 
the bondage into which the recently 
popular mechanical views life ap- 
peared leading him, without pre- 
supposing, did the earlier theologi- 
cal views, “rift nature.” this 
view man and society that best in- 
spires genuinely human effort the 
realm cultural evolution. this 
view that offers the most stirring chal- 
lenge the development satisfy- 
ing theory and practice organized 
education. Herein lies the supreme 
challenge educators today: each 
should develop for himself satisfying 
philosophy education that once 
consistent with biological theory and 
sociological 


What piece work man! How noble reason! How infinite 
faculties! form how moving, how express and admirable! 
action how like angel! apprehension, how like god!— 


SHAKESPEARE. 


What chimera man! what confused chaos! what subject 


contradiction! professed judge all things, and yet feeble 
worm the earth! the great depositary and guardian truth, and 
yet mere huddle uncertainty! the glory and the scandal the 
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GREATEST type medieval 

drama—the mystery play 
Jesus’ last days become 
increasingly prominent this century. 
The latest revival the very exquisite 
presentation the fifteenth century 
“true mystery” Arnoul Gréban, 
with which Paris, the West facade 
Notre Dame, has been delighting 
scholars well lovers the drama 
since 1935. The naive interpretations 
the mysticism this old dramatic 
poem contrast fascinating manner 
with the almost literal Biblical tran- 
scriptions that characterize both the 
Oberammergau and the Nancy Pas- 
sion Plays. 

Among the many presentations 
this oldest Christian theme, Americans 
know more about the Oberammergau 
version because has been most clev- 
erly and widely advertised. Yet 
not the oldest the most artistic, 
the most truly religious, though 
probably the most difficult and costly 
attend. modern critics wish 
hold the old doctrine that greatness 
art depends “difficulty over- 
come,” audiences today wish 
imitate the old pilgrims who were 
bent discipline well entertain- 
ment, then perhaps that Bavarian vil- 
lage with its inadequate accommoda- 
tions and its high pressure salesmen 
deserves its supreme reputation. The 
superlative quality, however, Ober- 
ammergau its vigorous longevity; 
ever since 1634 its performances have 
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endowed the community with life, 
often both material and spiritual, once 
every decade, with very few irregu- 
larities. 

With respect antiquity, the Pas- 
sion Play Freiburg the Black 
Forest Baden should first con- 
sidered. dates from 1264. The pol- 
icy these German players 
Freiburg present their drama 
wherever people are willing see 
it. Hence they have traveled into 
Russia, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Italy and the United 
States. Why did some once get 
the idea that this drama should 
given only Oberammergau? Prob- 
ably because for years the Bavarians 
and their guests insisted that—to 
quote their official literature—“like 
flower, the Passion Play would not 
bear transplanting,” but would lose its 
charm, for “in Oberammergau with 
historical background striking 
and unique that its encircling 
mountains, seems appropriate and 
natural.” Was not both unfair and 
strange claim that the drama, whose 
authentic scene was Palestine, which 
has the most universal themes and 
the most widely heroes, 
could appropriate only among Ba- 
varian peasants? 

for mountain scenery, Oberam- 
mergau has rival Selzach, which 
has been presenting its version the 
Passion Play for years. This Swiss vil- 
lage the French-Swiss canton 
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Soleure, slightly nearer Bern than 
Bale. Over four hundred its two 
thousand inhabitants take part the 
sacred drama. Selzach differs notably 
from Oberammergau that recog- 
nizes the inadequacy its hotel ac- 
commodations, and asks visitors stop 
towns cities nearby; does not 
consider lodging among the actors 
requisite proper appreciation 
the play, the Bavarian village ap- 
pears do. The Selzach drama itself 
arranged differently. The morning 
devoted mostly tableaux chosen 
chronologically from both Old and 
New Testament, including the birth 
Christ and scenes from His life 
through the entry into Jerusalem. The 
afternoon almost entirely dramatic 
its twenty scenes that cover the later 
events only. 

Among the French Passion Plays, 
the closest parallel the Oberammer- 
gau version the one presented 
Nancy eastern France. little 
advertised that tourist agent 
Paris sold tickets for several years 
ago. Even Nancy itself, the actors’ 
names did not appear posters, 
announcements, the photograph 
cards. 

The normal life this prosperous 
and typical French city 
the pilgrims its Passion Play, who 
come more from the country-side. Few 
foreigners, indeed, have ever heard 
this drama Nancy. the historic 
capital Lorraine, Nancy, only thirty 
miles from the birthplace Joan 
Arc, known rather for its exquisite 
wrought iron grilles Jean Lamour, 
for its fountains and royal civic 
architecture that suggest the Polish 
King Stanislas Leczinski, for its 
eighteenth century park with Rodin’s 
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statue Claude Lorrain, father 
landscape painting. 

the Abbé Carpentier wrote 
his comparison “the two Passions,” 
there similarity the reasons for 
these two sacred presentations. 
Oberammergau was the need felt 
disarm divine anger when the plague 
broke out during the horrors the 
Thirty War. Nancy, like- 
wise, was felt that urgent neces- 
sity had met any cost. With 
population that tripled after the ter- 
rible events the Franco-Prussian 
War 1870, Nancy found neces- 
sary create parishes 
churches combat another kind 
plague—the religious indifference 
the working people the suburbs. 

the new quarter the city, 
where the bishop had sent him, the 
Abbé Petit took for his device the old 
Latin adage, “Fortune favors the 
bold.” Only few steps from his new 
church built theatre for his Pas- 
sion Plays. 1917 this building was 
deliberately destroyed the German 
bombardments from the air. But 
bombs did not crush the great drama 
that rivaled the Bavarian. The Abbé 
Petit redoubled his courage and built 
another theatre much the same 
plan that Oberammergau, though 
less large. 

The spectacle itself, with its ar- 
rangement tableaux from the Old 
Testament and scenes from the New, 
closely parallels the German play. But 
the choruses Nancy are shorter and 
more varied, hence less monotonous 
fatiguing. The Nancy music has 
been taken from the oratorios Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Vidal, and from 
scores chosen and specially written 
the best musicians Lorraine. 
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Inevitably, the text Nancy re- 
sembles the Bavarian version, the 
book St. Mark resembles that 
St. Matthew. Yet the long speeches 
and monologues the German are 
sometimes replaced shorter and 
more lively dialogue. There are dis- 
tinctly French touches the Nancy 
text, piquant reflections such are 
found the old mystery plays the 
medieval ages; for example, rich 
man never mentions his debts.” 

One prominent scene the Ger- 
man version omitted from the 
Nancy drama. Christ before 
Herod, when this ruler asks Him for 
miracle some proof His great 
power but can get word from 
Christ, who, concludes, merely 
fool sent back Pilate. Some 
churchmen may admire this scene be- 
cause follows the Biblical narrative; 
but critics taste and piety recognize 
that Christ gains dignity and dra- 
matic power its omission. 

The French have added two scenes 
that are absent from the German play. 
Here again the dramatic taste 
Nancy triumphs. The one the 
home Veronica, where the Mother 
Christ and the holy women, terribly 
anguished, are awaiting news. John ar- 
rives and recounts broken phrases 
the events the tragic night. Then 
Peter, entering tears, throws him- 
self the feet Mary and confesses 
his three denials. “Do you love Him 
still?” gently asks the Virgin. 
Peter answers, “it because love 
Him that weep.” The Virgin replies: 
“Then take courage, Peter, those who 
love truly are always pardoned.” 

The other impressive scene added 
the Nancy drama the rich pal- 
ace the Governor. His wife, Claudia 
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Procula, upbraids the sombre medita- 
tive Pontius Pilate like the voice 
stifled conscience. She exclaims: “Pi- 
late, you have betrayed the truth.” 
asks languorously, “What truth?” 
She answers: “The future will teach 
you. The truth that Christ inno- 
cent, and that you have been afraid 
say so.... the future, your name 
will bound forever the memory 
time, men will chant before this cross 
which you are going fasten the 
Just and which will become His 
throne: ‘He suffered under Pontius 
Thus the French have in- 
geniously made use the tradition 
that supplements the Scripture, and 
have made from one the most 
inspiring and impressive scenes the 
drama. 

The French take advantage mod- 
ern theatrical art effectively, yet with- 
out suggestion artifice. the scene 
the Last Supper the stage set like 
Leonardo Vinci’s painting, and 
luminous ray falling Christ makes 
Him appear mystically ethereal and 
spiritualized. The last scene Ober- 
ammergau the Ascension Christ; 
the French play shows the Assump- 
tion and the Coronation the Virgin. 

The final tableaux Nancy show 
angels bearing Mary upward, and 
Christ crowning His Virgin-Mother 
the midst angels—with the same 
tenderness and majesty the early 
painters presented these scenes. Per- 
haps this ending the Nancy Passion 
Play should attributed the 
greater respect the French have for 
woman, their deeper worship 
the Virgin, their more deli- 
cately true dramatic sense. medieval 
drama this theme could not fail 
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show signal honor the Virgin, just 
the greatest churches those ages 
were dedicated her. Whatever the 
source inspiration, this last scene 
deeply humanized the spectacle, and 
the same time gave stronger 
religious appeal showing Christ 
glory functioning the all-loving 
God. 

Differences acting and casting 
the characters are less important for 
comparison since they may change 
from year year. But certain national 
differences will doubtless persist, like 
the greater elegance and polish the 
young French Pilate, the more slender 
tense figures the working people 
Nancy, and the more expressive and 
natural gestures the French actors. 
true that only the principal French 
actors can indulge the luxury 
growing genuine beards and long hair; 
but the removable substitutes the 
others are not objectionable the dis- 
tance from which the audience views 
them. 

Oberammergau, the whole peas- 
ant population feel that they owe their 
livelihood their dramatic festival; 
they concentrate their lives upon the 
presentation, shrewdly managing all 
details from world-wide advertise- 
ment carving trinkets for sale. They 
follow the old traditions with regard 
costuming, music, and material 
means presentation with typical 
German exactitude and patient cling- 
ing ancient things, even when true 
art, religion, legitimate modern 
tastes are sacrificed thereby. 

the city Nancy merely 
one parish hardworking towns- 
people who present Sundays the 
summer mystery play—the Passion 
Play usually alternating with such 
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dramas the life Sainte Jeanne 
Perhaps merely incident 
the busy well-balanced lives normal 
citizens, yet drama perfect 
technique and devout spirit, able 
bear the closest comparison with its 
German rival. free, moreover, 
all that commercialism which nowa- 
days vitiates Oberammergau the 
loss sincere simplicity there. 

The French have tended intel- 
lectualize the whole drama, since 
already highly emotional its es- 
sence. They heighten the perspective 
and the historical significance the 
action, thereby raising its artistic im- 
pressiveness. The greatest difference 
the rather intengible emotional 
atmosphere the two presentations. 
The Germans endow their drama with 
all the mysterious intensity rite 
ceremonial overflow primitive 
religious feelings that tend sub- 
merge even the most individually ra- 
tional visitor until lost heart- 
piercing emotion. The more sensitive 
succumb fainting, frequent even- 
tuality attend which the manage- 
ment makes ample provision. 

The French consider their Passion 
Play suitable holy pageant for 
Sunday, drama demonstrate ar- 
tistically the truths religion. The 
French audience feels none the arti- 
ficially stimulated mob-spirit emo- 
tional indulgence that crushes individ- 
ual thought discrimination. Not 
tormented out all proportion 
the crime the crucifixion are the 
German audience, the French are in- 
spired the glory the Resurrec- 
tion, the splendor and reality Christ 
and Paradise, that they leave the 
theatre with the sense ultimate jus- 
tice and mercy. short, while Ober- 
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ammergau unforgettable emo- 
tional experience, the Passion Play 
Nancy artistic masterpiece always 
tiful example spiritual “katharsis” 


From time time the authentic 
medieval dramas are revived for the 
ethical instruction and esthetic enter- 
tainment modern audiences. Every- 
man, presented early 1902 
the United States, had somewhat the 
impressiveness passion play; and 
initiated the vogue for “moralities” 
dramatic allegories. Everyman 
was the flower and crown its liter- 
ary species, Gréban’s vrai Mis- 
Passion was the greatest 
its more famous species, the “mystery” 
play early Europe and Britain. This 
old Passion Play Arnoul Gréban 
dates from 1452. 

the parvis Notre Dame, the 
cathedral Paris completed more 
than seven hundred years ago, simul- 
taneous staging supplied 
dozen simple settings required for the 
authentic medieval presentation. Hell 
mouth the actors’ left resembled the 
entrance old fortified castle. 
Heaven, the actors’ right, suggested 
the stained glass windows early 
Gothic. Aside from the Gregorian 
chant, which dateless, the music used 
was approximately contemporary with 
the “mystery” itself. The harmony 
the medievalism, costume most 
else, was not marred the modernity 
the illumination and the loud 
speakers. Light inside Notre Dame 
glorified the great western rose-win- 
dow. Especially celestial was the last 
appearance Saint Michael high upon 
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—the ennobling effect great tragedy 
according Aristotle—as well 
dramatic presentation the Christian 
religion. Under its dramatic spell the 
spectator experiences worship. 


upper gallery the cathedral. 

“The True Mystery the Pas- 
sion,” Arnoul Gréban presented the 
essence the human and the divine 
drama under the eternal aspect the 
struggle between good and evil, per- 
sonified Saint Michael and Satan. 
None the less the closing scenes 
the early tragedy Jesus, also 
the mystic and poetic interpretation 
that event. The classic element all 
essentially French literature impelled 
Gréban teach his audience explicitly 
the significance his drama. His 
medieval style lured him into writing 
34,575 lines. Modern scholars have 
reduced his poem the proper length 
for modern production, while preserv- 
ing his originality and imagination. 
Thus again, though very different 
from that Nancy, French taste has 
produced Passion Play high art 
and sound devotion Paris. 

The prologue Gréban’s drama 
tells the audience “open their eyes 
see the semblance the very holy 
Passion that redeemed us”; but first 
“in great devotion, each one must 
honor the Virgin and say ‘Ave Maria’ 
very humbly.” After prayer for the 
audience, the prologue shows the souls 
the Just languishing Limbo and 
praying for the Messiah. answer 
Saint Michael tells all suffering souls 
“everywhere hope and await the 
Son God—the Son Man.” 

The first act presents the logical, 
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though not literally biblical, inciting 
force the drama: Satan and Lucifer 
conspire with Death make Caiaphas 
with group Pharisees the agents 
Lucifer’s vengeance Jesus—the 
man who “so much surpasses all man- 
kind” have always escaped the 
prince hell. Thus the naive imagi- 
nation the old French poet used 
the method Homer and other great 
epics transfer the guilt super- 
natural wills. not, indeed, more 
artistic method dramatic motivation 
than our modern substitutes, which 
must resort the sinister forces 
psychoses, heredity, environ- 
ment, the social order? 

Then Gréban’s drama presents 
obligatory scene all Passion Plays: 
the triumphant entry Jesus into 
Jerusalem. The second act the im- 
pressive Last Supper: Jesus washes the 
feet Judas and the other Disciples, 
institutes the sacrament the Eucha- 
rist, and prophesies His betrayal. Satan 
encourages Judas his treason; all 
the others, kneeling, together say the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

the third act, Jesus bids farewell 
His Mother, and affirms His will- 
ingness accept all the sorrows 
ignominious death. tenderly gives 
“Our Lady” comfort declaring that 
her sorrow will fully recompensed 
joy and exultation after His resur- 
rection. When praying agony, 
Saint Michael appears paradise and 
consoles Him with celestial music. 
Then Judas betrays Him. 

The traditional scenes the fourth 
act include Peter denying his Lord 
when the maidservant Cassandra ques- 
tions him, and the false witnesses 
offering evidence Caiaphas. Then 
the old dramatist’s conscience—poetic 
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original 
scenes. Saint Michael comforts man- 
kind explaining that Jesus’ volun- 
tary death will redeem the human 
race. Satan and Lucifer, seeing there- 
fore that their conspiracy will defeat 
itself, plot prevent Jesus’ death 
having dream persuade Pilate’s wife 
save Him. Thus the old legend that 
Claudia Procula interceded for the 
Savior used effectively; but very 
differently motivated from the similar 
scene the Nancy Passion Play. 

After the flagellation, Jesus appears 
Pilate; and his wife says vision 
has told her that whoever guilty 
Christ’s death will end his days 
sad and miserable anguish. But Pilate 
merely answers that “Caesar must al- 
ways hear”; and “washing his hands 
the affair the Roman custom,” 
puts the full responsibility upon Caia- 
phas and his accomplices. 

The journey Calvary, the sixth 
act, humanized having the sight 
His weeping Mother cause Jesus 
fall under the burden His cross. 
Another very effective scene presents 
Judas’ apostrophe hell his agony 
himself. 

The last act the crucifixion. Saint 
Michael interprets the symbolism 
the cross and the greatness Christ. 
The Virgin declares that, however dis- 
tant the cross, she not separated 
from her only son but suffers with 
Him, speaks the last words 
her. The earth trembles the death 
Jesus. Saint Michael silences Satan 
hell, and bids the angels sing. The 
Jews flee terror. The centurion con- 
fesses that the truth can longer 
concealed: Jesus the Christ, the true 
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Modern World History the 
High School 


OGETHER with most the people 

the world today are waiting 
fearfully for the next development 
current events; and with intense 
interest that consider the problem 
World History the Secondary 
School. Conditions today allow 
draw analogy from the people liv- 
ing the foot Mt. Vesuvius. 
Nearly nineteen hundred years ago 
life went tranquilly the city 
Pompeii. Mothers cradled their babes, 
fathers went about their work, and 
children played the streets. Sud- 
denly, there came the violent erup- 
tion the volcano—and the actions 
the people were imprisoned 
molten lava. Today another people till 
the fertile soil the sides the 
mountain, unmindful the rumblings 
from the depths the earth, the 
smoke from the crater’s mouth. We, 
like they, know what happened the 
past; see the possibilities future 
destruction. What can done about 
it? The answer Education. 

believe the answer our 
problem education, must more 
particularly education the social 
sciences, which are based largely upon 
historical events. have been trying 
achieve this outcome for genera- 
tions; let examine the past or- 


Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth Year- 
book, Department Superintendence, 1936. 


der find clues for procedure pres- 
ent. 

1899 the Committee Seven 
set the basis upon which the social 
studies courses about two-thirds 
the nation’s secondary schools were 
organized. Textbook writers, admin- 
istrators, and teachers followed the 
plan set for over thirty years. This 
inevitable lag what was taught 
schools behind what was happening 
rapidly the world caused people 
become dissatisfied with the curric- 
ulum and demand reorganization 
content. This feeling was evidenced 
the Washington Convention the 
Department Superintendence 
February, 1932, when the following 
resolution was passed. 

“We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee appoint committee 
which shall prepare and send the 
active members this Department 
the earliest practicable moment sug- 
gestive changes for such adjustments 
the social studies curricula our 
junior and senior high schools our 
present social and economic situation 
has made necessary and 

time space permitted, numer- 
ous references could quoted show 
this present realization the impor- 
tance current social, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and racial factors 
education today, and the adjustment 
the curricula include them. 
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examining number textbooks 
modern history published since 
1932 for use the secondary school, 
was found that high per 
cent all material included was based 
the period from 1500 the pres- 
ent, and one text 33.4 per cent 
the entire space was devoted the 
history events since 1900. further 
analysis shows that while per cent 
the space one text dealt with the 
years since 1500, per cent that 


CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS FIVE TEXTBOOKS MODERN HISTORY 
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year; during the Hellenic Era, 
page; the Roman Empire Era, .27 
page; the Byzantium Era, .16 page; 
the Crusades, page; the Renais- 
sance, page; the Discovery and Ex- 
ploration Era, page; the Terri- 
torial Redistribution Era, 1.1 pages; 
the Consolidation Era, 1.6 pages; 
and the period Realignment, 4.8 
pages. 

Thus see this brief summary 
that there definite swing the 


198 24.6 168 20.9 


per cent was given the time 
since 1900, while another text 
per cent the period since 1500 
devoted the years since 1900. 
another text’ analysis was made 
determine the number pages per 
year which were devoted given 
period, with the following results: 
During the first 3400 years, early 
civilizations, was .022 page per 


Pahlow, Edwin Man’s Great Adventure. Ginn 
Co., 1932. 

Hayes, Carlton H., Moon, T., and Way- 
land, John World History, 1932. 

James Harvey, Smith, Emma Peters, 
and Breasted, James Henry. Our World Today and 
Yesterday. Ginn, New York, 1932. 

Hughes, The Making Today’s World. 
Allyn and Bacon, Philadelphia, 1935. 

James Harvey. Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern Times. Ginn, New York, 1934. 

Sir John, and Barnes, Harry Elmer. 
The Illustrated World History. Wise, New York, 1936. 
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30.9 11.8 854 42.7 
21.2 269 806 54.6 
16.0 825 67.0 


problems modern history recent 
texts for the course. 

believe this tendency toward 
emphasis current world history 
vital the proper orientation high 
school youth for several reasons: first, 
because the shrinkage space and 
time which has occurred the last 
110 years. artist might sketch for 
you very graphically what has hap- 
pened; but let consider the facts 
word picture. 

Let think New York City 
the center our picture with lines 
radiating from all directions. One 
line leads London; 1828 took 
days travel from New York 
London. Today can done 
plane. Continuing this comparison: 
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New York Constantinople 
New York Calcutta 

New York Singapore 
New York Valparaiso 
New York Sidney 

New York Honolulu 

New York Shanghai 

New York Yokohama 


The voyager years ago was 
completely isolated from the rest 
the world, but today, matter where 
one travels, may have constant con- 
tact with daily events transpiring 
the surface the earth, the strato- 
sphere, the mines under the earth. 

phones, radios, and cablegrams brings 
the news even faster than have 
time digest it. Our breakfast coffee 
cools while read what happened 
the far corners the earth last 
night, and drive work with our 
radios tuned the 8:00 o’clock news 
commentator who relates events trans- 
piring that same morning even the 
next day the capitals the world. 
These factors transportation and 
communication have linked irrev- 
ocably all mankind for our politics, 
our sports, our styles, our food, and 
our education. longer can call 
the farmer “Hayseed”—he much 
home tailor-made clothes and 
custom-built cars the “city-slicker” 
himself. 

the second place, much emphasis 
should given modern history be- 
cause this shrinkage time and space 
has made for interdependence among 
the peoples the world, and what 
happens Europe Asia cannot but 
affect your life and mine, and young 


New York Times, March 22, 1938. 
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1828 1938 
days days 
days days 
days days 
days days 
days days 
days days 
107 days days 
days days 


people need realize This 
illustrated recent article entitled 
“The Pacific Game Goes Grimly 
During the last decade the 
countries England, France, Hol- 
land, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States have made significant moves 
the west Pacific. The sphere influ- 
ence the various nations concerned, 
while gradually being extended, also 
being more consolidated and limited 
each sphere approaches the limit 
that another nation. The growth 
this influence being attempted 
chiefly from two different angles: for 
trade and for military strategy. 

Every move made any these 
countries vital concern every 
individual every nation, and espe- 
cially our own United States. Should 
anyone make false move this 
checker board the Pacific, might 
mean the elimination one more 
nations. therefore vital im- 
portance that our young people the 
secondary schools kept well in- 
formed these developments, for 
their very existence citizens 
free and untrammeled democracy may 
stake. 

Third, the rapidity with which 
events occur today perhaps the 
greatest challenge the study his- 
tory. Events crowd themselves upon 
such quick succession that seems 
impossible times determine which 
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are important enough consider and 
which should left the roadside 
along the highway time. Wise in- 
deed the teacher who can make the 
proper selection. This rapidity 
change well illustrated Hutton 
Inquirer. shows European inhab- 
itant asking the question, ““What coun- 
try in?” while the dictators are 
shooting game dice decide. 

one takes the chronological table 
and groups all the events into ten- 
year periods, finds the amazing fact 
that the average important events 
for each decade from the beginning 
the Christian Era 1920 about 
four. How many the events the 
past ten years would you list im- 
portant? course, only the historians 
the future can see them their 
real relationships, but least are 
deeply affected now because Italy has 
seized Ethiopia, because Japan has in- 
vaded China, now because Hitler has 
annexed Austria, and Spain ravaged 
internal struggle which threat- 
ens the very foundation our civili- 
zation. have seen the rise dicta- 
tors, the fall democracies, and the 
rearmament race; the war debt mora- 
torium, the bank holiday, the Depres- 


Assuming the validity the rea- 
sons for more emphasis modern 
history today than the past still 
find number problems remaining 


writing problems the teaching 


Education, Vol. No. and May and 
November, 1937. 


sion and the Recession; labor wars, 
sit-down strikes, and the ascendancy 
the “Democratic Donkey” and liber- 
alism political power 
vania. 

Should farther? Our list has 
completely ignored scientific progress, 
throughout 
the world, unemployment and its at- 
tendant social problems, conditions 
Mexico and South America, and the 
Constitutional Crisis Britain. Even 
granting that many these events 
will lose importance with each suc- 
ceeding year must still maintain 
that they are significance the 
world today and are necessary the 
understanding history. Most 
are familiar with Jay Darling’s 
cartoon called, “Making Faster 
Than Can Absorb It.” very 
vividly shows volume labeled 
portant Events and Discoveries the 
Last Decade, which completely dwarfs 
all the volumes from Rome on, and 
the small boy who exclaims, “Aw, Gee 
Whiz, never catch up.” Are 
far behind our teaching that our 
students never will catch up? 
should spend less time the an- 
cient world and make sure that 
are least somewhat conversant with 
the modern era? 


modern history lists the following: 


attempt present too much. 


add new chapters the industrial 
revolution, art, literature, music and 
science—but condense out only few 
pages military history. bind new 
chapters bring the story down date— 
and cut out nothing.” 


te: 


1939] 


The chronology complex. 


“Tn ancient history, usually organ- 
ized, there single time line, and 
relatively leisurely progression. modern 
European, however, events crowd upon one 
another, the number countries mul- 
tiplied, the chronology complex and can 
kept clear only with effort and with 
skillful teaching.” 


Place names are unfamiliar, distance 
and direction unknown, historical per- 
sons unheard of, institutions strange. 


Adults who make curricula and who 
teach often assume that what impor- 
tant the world therefore interesting 
pupils. 


considering methods overcom- 
ing these problems suggests the fol- 
lowing: 


Textbooks are more readable, are better 
illustrated, and have better teaching aids 
than ever before, making possible 
cover much material more easily. 


have better methods teaching, 
new philosophy education, new 
psychologies education. 


“Much modern history can organ- 
ized around the study the industrial rev- 
olution; the growth nationalism; the 
spread democracy, with attention the 
recent challenging democracy Russia, 
Italy, Germany, and elsewhere; the rise 
the middle class and the common man; 
and the development internationalism.” 


Better courses study are being de- 
veloped. 


“Several courses study developed dur- 
ing recent years for cities and states at- 
tempt organize those aspects the ex- 
perience man which are presented 
the schools around five great themes, 
which dominate social studies teaching 
from the beginning the elementary 
school through the junior, and sometimes 
through the senior, high school.” 
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Illustration these general themes 
for the organization modern history 
found the Fort Worth course 
study (1933): 
creasing control over nature; adapta- 
tion; population; democracy. 

Another view presented Carl 
Becker his recent text Modern 
History. Here the five units are: 
scientific knowledge; economic inter- 
dependence; human feeling and 
democratic ideas; nationalism; and 
internationalism. 

New York State find the De- 
partment Public Instruction pre- 
senting tentative course listing nine 
areas human experience, follows: 
protecting and improving life, health, 
and property; earning living; mak- 
ing home; expressing spiritual and 
emotional impulses; 
thetic impulses; securing educa- 
tion; codperating social and civic 
action; improving material conditions; 
and engaging recreation. 

presenting this material Alan 
Dech, Curriculum Consultant from 
the State Department, made the state- 
ment, “We look upon history not 
cultural study, but one which prac- 
tical and useful today. ought 
teach children great deal more about 
what going the world today 
than about the past.” 

Pertaining the problems place 
names and uninteresting material, 
feel that they have been taken care 
better methods teaching. 
could scarcely recommend that only 
children’s interests should empha- 
sized, but rather the words Pro- 
fessor Leonard (J. Paul Leonard, 
Social Studies the Virginia Curric- 
ulum), “We are not selecting content 
upon the basis children’s interests, 
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but upon the potentialities the in- 
dividual and the demands the mod- 
ern social world.” 

the light these facts must 
make the study world history serve 
clearing house for past events and 
also provide the means for better 
understanding ancient and medieval 
civilizations, which, turn, are neces- 
sary the interpretation modern 
society. illustration, let con- 
sider the persecution the Jews 
various sections Europe today; 
problem which can only understood 
through knowledge the trials and 
tribulations the Hebrew race: dur- 
ing their exile Egypt; their wander- 
ings the wilderness; the conquest 
Canaan; their subjugation Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Rome; dispersion 
throughout the world; and the at- 
tions. 

And running through all these 
things understanding Jewish ra- 
cial characteristics, social habits, and 
religious practices. Only then can 


begin interpret the situation this 
people today, and suggest workable 
solutions their turbulent affairs. 

One could continue 
multiplying illustrations modern 
problems which have their roots the 
dim past, but unnecessary with 
this group, familiar you are with 
the facts history. 

How much time should spend 
Modern World History the 
Secondary School? should teach 
until every pupil realizes his per- 
sonal relationship, responsibilities and 
privileges citizen the world; 
until ancient and medieval times have 
been given new significance; and un- 
til current happenings have colored all 
our education the extent that 
longer drift aimlessly our own 
raft the flood, but use stem 
the tide and turn the waters life 
into right and useful channels for the 
upbuilding mankind rather than for 
its deepening degradation and igno- 
miny. Understanding the times one 
defense against mass hysteria. 


alone reads history aright, who, observing how powerfully cir- 
cumstances influence the feelings and opinions men, how often 
vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes into axioms, learns dis- 
tinguish what accidental and transitory human nature from 


what essential and 


entirely just our judgment other ages not only 


difficult, but impossible. Even what passing our presence 
see but through glass darkly. historical the most 
instructed thinkers have but limited advantage over the most 
illiterate. Those who know the most approach least agreement.— 


FROUDE. 
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Scholarly Honesty, Textbooks 
and Teaching 


Ernst Harms 


OBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS made 

most serious criticism his book 
Higher Learning America, which 
was received with great attention when 
appeared year ago. emphasized 
the overgreat “love money” 
fundamental trait all American 
educational undertakings and the 
scientific activities connected with 
them. The same accusing note was 
raised his day against the Euro- 
pean scientific world the great 
German sociologist, Max Weber. 
died martyr fighting for revival 
the spirit genuine academism. 
Jnjald Nissen, Weber’s clever Nor- 
wegian pupil, used socio-philosophi- 
cal language express this fact his 
stimulating book Capitalism and the 
Crisis Our Culture. made the 
statement that modern science has lost 
its prophetic spirit, the spirit had 
from the rise the scientific world 
outlook the Renaissance until the 
middle the past century. Today 
science performing mere consulta- 


tory function for economic and com-. 


mercial processes—not mention the 
places where has regressed its 
fetal stage and fallen back into de- 
pendence upon religious and govern- 
mental forces. Such socio-philosophical 
prospecting, however, convinces 
that weaknesses like the love money 


See article “Academy Truth,” Quest (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa), September, 1937. 


—miscalled traits—are external hab- 
its, facts caused acute social circum- 
stances. And more—they are deeply 
bound with the entire 
method, and organization our scien- 
tific and academic worlds. They are 
social-ethical attitudes which are 
tragically controlling our spiritual life 
and our practical activities knowl- 
edge. fight against such things, how- 
ever, can never very successful 
only external changes are applied— 
for instance, the reorganization 
teaching and what taught, 
for which Hutchins gives valuable 
suggestions. The fight against this 
ethical, over-economic, and essentially 
unprogressive spirit our scientific 
activity, can bring results only all 
inner propensities and tendencies are 
changed. successful struggle must 
influence those attitudes and activities 
that contain the most fundamental 
forces all science. These are, 
course, different for different national 
spheres science. German science 
different from French Italian, and 
even English science differs from that 
the United States. 

When was student was con- 
nected with Max Weber’s above- 
mentioned fight one his pupils. 
not only had occasion study these 
circumstances Germany, but even 
tried combat them.* There 
angle, however, from which believe 
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attack upon relevant conditions the 
Anglo-American world. can make 
this clear drastic example. 

Some years after the war went 
England study British systems and 
results special science. had 
chosen teacher well-known me, 
but whose textbooks were beyond the 
means post-war German. one 
the first days after arrival 
hurried the library prepare for 
course the usual manner. was 
astonished when, the entire cata- 
logue the college, could find 
textbook the teacher who had 
worldwide reputation! But even more 
astonished than was the librarian, 
whose eyes popped behind his spec- 
tacles when asked him for these 
books. answered: “Well, you not 
only have study the textbooks 
your teacher, but have buy 
type academic social-ethical atti- 
tiude that was completely new 
Continental experiences. The benefit 
from scientific and educational writ- 
ing was directly transformed into the 
external constitutional entity 
scientific institution. followed this 
special attitude across the ocean when 
visited the United States ten years 
ago for the first time. observed facts, 
that hold true today, and are far- 
reaching, problematical, and most 
important determining eventual in- 
fluences upon the spirit and funda- 
mental mentality American science. 
connection with the question 
how swerve the academic mentality 
from its “overgreat love money,” 
the problem liberal scientific pro- 
duction central one. 


March 


There is, course, relationship 
between science, scientific education 
and progress science, and between 
publishing activity, the life blood 
modern science. The birth our scien- 
tific age and civilization also the 
birth printing and social communi- 
cation via printed matter. The inven- 
tion the printing press among the 
first spiritual deeds the age sci- 
ence, which would 
without it. Writing and publishing are 
the social ground functions the 
modern mentality. However, scientific 
activity and printing are connected 
different ways. There 
genuine, and valuable connections just 
there are others little ethi- 
cal worth. The most worthy connec- 
tion certainly that printing used 
communicate advances any line 
articles, the collective scientific mind. 

either case scientific tasks and 
aims are the cause liberal produc- 
tion and utterance. And these motives 
have been, are, and will always the 
primary and only pure ones from the 
standpoint science itself. All other 
reasons for scientific production will 
serve other motives and fall outside 
the realm, within which they belong. 

regard the entire field mod- 
ern scientific writing and publication 
from this viewpoint most depressing. 
This ideal scientific productivity 
vanishing endless mass work 
for quite different and lower pur- 
pose. But let not criticize abstractly. 
Let analyze realities and find the 
facts and the measures promised 
unveil most important for the resti- 
tution genuine fundaments and 
ethics the life our sciences. 


course, the fundamental form 
scientific communication still pre- 
served: man feels has made 
contribution any field science, 
will try publish journal. Per- 
haps, larger and more com- 
prehensive piece research, may 
write book. does this because 
hopes able promote his par- 
ticular science. Under special social 
conditions that have developed during 
the last fifty years, however, there are 
other and quite different motives for 
publication. order procure de- 
gree pass examination that will 
give him social advantages, man has 
publish some sort research, 
“thesis.” The original intention was 
that individual who wished re- 
ceive this degree pass this examina- 
tion, should really contribute serious 
and valuable piece work the 
world science. Yet under mass- 
production conditions, academic de- 
grees are longer indicative scien- 
tific qualification and maturity, but are 
formal and conventional titles that re- 
ceive independent acknowledgment 
they played functional 
themselves. The real, original sense 
working for degree has been lost. 
Every one the thousands and thou- 
sands Master and Doctor theses 
produced every year the United 
States alone, cannot serious and 
valuable contribution science. And 
this made even more impossible 
virtue the short time formal cur- 
riculum-mechanisms give the students 
“contribute.” Most students are not 
young scholars, working until they can 
offer important research. They are 
professional hurriers, they want their 
degree quickly, certification for 
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position and chance earn money 
greater lesser degree. There- 
fore, there great rush find mate- 
rial for thesis that will meet exami- 
nation requirements. even joke 
about the unimportance 
lously low quality this scientific 
productivity. cite topics like “The 
Average Height Flea-Jump and 
Its Importance for Human Civiliza- 
tion,” “The Diet Animophes the 
and Its Importance Egyptian 
Culture.” Such joking voices the tragi- 
cal fact that this whole business 
thesis writing has lost its inner and 
genuine meaning, and has become 
routine, mechanism, empty form 
modern scientific civilization. 
Similar activities, however, appear 
the scientific institutions that are 
officially the most progressive and re- 
sponsible modern scientific life. 
There lack common colleges, 
research organizations, and even med- 
ical institutions. Their members show 
their ability issuing papers and even 
books, for which the greater part 
what credit there goes the insti- 
tutions themselves. For institutions 
customarily prove their high quality 
such publications. Their members 
are expected produce and produce 
whether not they have anything 
say. This grinding-out results has 
degenerated into sort publishing 
competition. Scientific literature 
longer stands for truly important 
least genuine result serious 
work. There too much talk about 
this that institution appearing with 
lot publications, and not enough 
talk about whether this that piece 
work important. This seeking 
for interest and acknowledgment goes 
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far that some institutions and uni- 
versities have their own publicity serv- 
ices, which manufacture weekly press 
reports. These reports deal with un- 
important things, things from which 
bug can made into elephant. The 
reason keep the public, the alum- 
ni, and other potential supporters 


all forms misconduct, how- 
ever, the worst occur the educa- 
tional province science, where the 
need for textbooks creates large 
amount publication. Any person 
writing and publishing even the small- 
est educational paper general sci- 
ence some special field, should 
base his upon his own educa- 
tional experiences upon equivalent 
experiments. But what are the real 
motives that result the tremendous 
mass and textbook writ- 
ings? the first place, there are the 
motives mentioned above: attain 
position and please the head the 
institution—helping propagate 
the light productivity and advertise 
the mental importance his workers. 
addition there still the most 
common and lowest motive: that 
pure and simple money-making. 
When this motive behind produc- 
tion the educational field, exerts 
the most destructive influence all. 
flattens, makes shallow, the whole 
inner constitution and tradition and, 
therefore, the quality science. 
must handle this most serious point 
the greatest detail. 

There can certain sane and logi- 
cal reasons for the writing general 
special textbook. Perhaps new 
field has been developed such 
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high spirits for their duties cows 
for money-milking. 
hunting actually form adver- 
tising. broadcasts low-grade scien- 
tific spirit and quality that has use 
such methods receive any recogni- 
tion all the eyes the outer 
world. 


short time that instruction must 
given—for instance, the enormous 
the past few decades. may that 
textbook becomes obsolete the 
course time. Furthermore, educa- 
tional requirements may arise under 
new form method schooling and 
textbook will have written that 
adapted this new viewpoint. Any- 
one who prepares such 
should man experience, who 
offers his innermost knowledge 
practice written form. 

Quite different motives, however, 
are most attractive authors today. 
kind convention has developed, like 
those mentioned earlier this article. 
person desires become pro- 
fessor the head department 
university, must have published 
textbook considered qualified. 
Thus, are overwhelmed rush 
textbook manufacturing, which 
every young instructor tries con- 
tribute. This activity still supported 
and animated the interest the 
publishers new things. Not only 
does man want offer textbook, 
but would like carry the latest 
date. These textbooks are rarely based 
personal experience. Often they are 
not even composed their authors, 
but are “borrowed” piecemeal from 
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older sources. The idea seems be: 
make new book out two three 
old ones. The resultant situation 
that have fifty more textbooks 
one field, all which would 
worthless except for the fact that the 
students this that teacher are 
forced buy his unscientific but best- 
selling elaborations. Those, however, 
who have never had volume this 
distinguished row, complain that 
have dozens textbooks, but not 
really good one.” Then they refer the 
student ancient textbooks, even 
some published the last century. 
indubitable that purification and 
reorganization present science ever 
starts, must start this point. 
There are, however, certain de- 
tailed questions concerning the prob- 
lem that require discussion. express 
oneself and one’s experiences teach- 
ing written form quite dif- 
ferent problem for each the various 
sciences. fact, question con- 
cerned with the very concepts sci- 
ence. textbook mathematics 
natural science usually merely 
introduction materials and old and 
new facts methods these fields. 
The personal task the teacher is, 
how shall interpret these facts and 
choose samples various kinds. 
soon enter the field the hu- 
manities, however, this whole problem 
changes. languages the task the 
textbook has superpersonal aspect. 
But the field history facts assume 
importance only after general point 
view has been chosen. textbook 
history much more closely connected 
with the writer than introduction 
chemistry French grammar. The 
personal view even more important 
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sociology. the science world 
outlook, however, psychology and 
philosophy, the personal element 
the principal one. these fields im- 
personal teaching possible only 
the object make survey the 
prevailing schools psychology the 
systems leading thinkers. real 
introduction psychology philoso- 
phy must the author’s own psychol- 
ogy philosophy. Such work the 
ripened fruit active, original 
mental life; cannot offered the 
demeanor your instructor sits down 
and steals textbook out others’ 
works—just say wrote textbook 
the United States alone, more than 
fifty psychology textbooks have been 
published the past twenty years. 
ten twenty years they will for- 
gotten, because for the science itself 
and its development, they are with- 
out value. Charles Judd spoke with 
true irony “the whole group 
younger writers who have prepared 
textbooks which have issued from the 
example James.” (Psychology 
Social Institutions, 1926, 188.) 
Most them would have been better 
unwritten, because revised edition 
William James’ “classical” textbook 
will always worth more than all 
“made order” books put together. 
most serious problem science— 
better, the purity and quality 
science—is involved here. falsified 
textbook propagates error and has only 
flatness and moral devolution 
consequence. 

now come the field teach- 
ing itself. Not only the United 
States, but almost all over the world, 
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there are complaints about the 
culty educating enough good teach- 
ing staffs meet the demand that has 
risen since the beginning this cen- 
tury. the other side, there are 
laments over the inferior quality 
educational mass-production. spirit, 
for all that has been done fight 
the failures this respect: more 
cult courses, stricter examinations, 
higher standards. But all such enter- 
prises have been external and have not 
been able eliminate the conditions 
against which they were instigated. 
The reason for this concerns the main 
problem this article. 

Scientific education built truth, 
genuineness, and the serenity the 
moral background. And all measures 
cannot help until inner change 
impulse started that based 
these standards. live time that 
regards mental and scientific life 
regards the facts human criminality. 
think can fight crime pun- 
ishment. Thus, the steps taken for the 
betterment scientific education, like 
those taken against crime, emanate 
from external social pressure. But the 
mental side life internal and edu- 
cation itself the only aid or—as 
like put it—the only remedicum. 
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hope shall always possess firmness and virtue enough main- 
tain what consider the most enviable all titles, the character 


The only real help the reawakening 
moral self-consciousness truth 
and feeling responsibility towards 
it. Max Weber expressed it, our 
scientific life has broadened enor- 
mously, and have lost the tendency 
for depth. fact that restitution 
the entire scientific world well 
that education itself, more 
dependent upon sharpening moral 
responsibility than upon massive col- 
lection facts, well-trained mem- 
ories, excellent teaching techniques. 
Such problems are rarely seen today, 
and still more rarely acknowledged 
and seen definite tasks. 

One can assimilate more 
memorize them better, combine them 
finer theories, teach them well, and 
have general educational influence 
upon others, has developed 
deepened ethical relationship truth. 
This belief part “deep” psy- 
chology, which today even less 
acknowledged than analytical psychol- 
ogy. Yet such acknowledgment 
bring more than the restoration 
spirit” science and scientific 
teaching. This way lies the upward 
path, the way from the descent 
our civilization and our whole cul- 


ture. 


THE high schools America, the 
teachers the social studies have 

adopted their objectives, growth 
understanding the civic, social, eco- 
nomic institutions and through this 
understanding growth intelligent 
action. The experiences selected for 
this understanding illustrate 
ideas changes the social and in- 
dustrial world, democratic 
These experiences also give practice 
thinking through problems so- 
ciety, finding, evaluating and or- 
ganizing facts and materials, and 
developing certain attitudes such 
respect for truth and tolerance. For 
growth intelligent action the se- 
lected experiences should create de- 
sire act intelligently and should 
develop interests result inde- 
pendent reading, reflection social, 
civic and economic problems and par- 
ticipation the life the school and 
the community. 

The purpose this article deals 
with the last objective, namely, growth 
intelligent action developing in- 
terests result independent read- 
ing. The reading investigated was cur- 
rent news. 

The specific purpose was investi- 
gate the following problems: 


high school students read 
current topics? This includes the 
reading current topics news- 
papers and periodicals. 


Are High School Students Becoming 
More News-conscious? 


Levi 
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the families high school 
students read current topics? 
This problem importance 
because the experiment was car- 
ried school where parents 
students are not the edu- 
cated group. 

students their families 
read more less current news 
this year than last year? 

The general plan procedure was 
follows. city high school six 
grades was selected for the experiment. 
The students this school live the 
industrial section the city and repre- 
sent the lower strata far home 
advantages are concerned. Each stu- 
dent was given questionnaire fol- 
lows: 


Home Room Number 
Grade 

What newspaper newspapers you 
read regularly? 

you read current topics such 
newspapers? Yes no. Underline. 

What current topics you read? Give 
examples “Revolution Spain.” 

What current events magazines you 
read? 

What current topics does your family 
read the newspapers? Give examples 
“Election News.” 

What current events magazines does 
your family read? 

you read more, less the same 
number current events this year 
compared with last year? Underline. 

More Less Same 


I 
~ 
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Does your family read more, less the The number current topics 
same number current events this year newspapers read students 
compared with last year? Underline. seventh and eighth grades 
Tabulated returns were follows: averages about one topic per 


stu- current topics topics students this families this 
dent news-| topics maga- current current year compared year compared 
cases paper news-| papers| zines topics topics with last year with last year 
papers read families families 


255 197 268 218 229 143 134 104 108 139 


tabulating results, certain topics person. 


classed students current news, The number cases current 
sports, had eliminated, also, topics magazines read sev- 
certain periodicals, True Story, enth and eighth grade students 
which could not classed current .17 per person and .41 per 
topic magazines could not used. person, respectively. 
The same topics and periodicals were the families the seventh 
eliminated each grade. More this and eighth grade students there 
type appeared, however, the seventh are .745 and .424 times many 
and eighth grades than the upper cases current topics news- 
grades. paper reading there are stu- 
From the above table figures, the dents. 
following mathematical results were The cases 
shown: magazine reading families 
the seventh grade, there are seventh and eighth grade stu- 
times many cases dents .22 and .16, respec- 
newspaper reading there are tively. 
students. and eighth grade 
the eighth grade there are groups the amount reading 
times many cases current events follows: 
newspaper reading there are about each case have read 
students. more, slightly less than the 
the seventh grade students, same as, and less than one per 
less than read current topics cent less than, last year. 
the newspapers. 10. Families seventh and eighth 
the eighth grade students, grade stuaents read much the 
slightly more than read cur- above, with the less number be- 


rent topics newspapers. ing even smaller. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


the ninth grade there are 
1.89 times many cases 
newspaper reading there are 
students. 

the tenth grade there are 
times many cases 
newspaper reading there are 
students. 

the ninth grade students .72 
read current topics news- 
papers. 

the tenth grade students .60 
read current topics news- 
papers. 

The number current topics 
newspapers read students 
ninth and tenth grades 
1.00 and 1.3 topics per person 
respectively. 

The number cases cur- 
rent topics magazines read 
ninth and tenth grades 
.485 per person and .40 per 
person respectively. 

the families the ninth 
and tenth grade students there 
are .466 and .98 times many 
cases current topics news- 
paper reading there are stu- 
dents. 

The cases current topics 
magazine reading families 
ninth and tenth grade students 
.355 and .38, respectively. 
the ninth and tenth grade 
groups, the amount reading 
current events follows: 
the ninth grade group .46 
have read more, .15 less and 
.39 the same last year. 
the tenth grade group, .49 have 
read more, .14 less and .37 the 
same last year. 

The families ninth and tenth 
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grade students read follows: 
the families the ninth 
grade group, .482 have read 
more, .04 less and .48 the same 
last year. the families 
the tenth grade group, .69 have 
read more, .075 less and .24 the 
same last year. 

the eleventh grade, there 
are 2.05 times many cases 
newspaper reading there are 
students. 

the twelfth grade there are 
2.25 times many cases 
newspaper reading there are 
students. 


read current topics 
newspapers! 

the twelfth grade pupils, 
.85 read current topics news- 
papers! 

The number current topics 
newspapers read students 
eleventh and twelfth grades 
1.05 and topics per per- 
son respectively. 

The number cases current 
topics magazines read 
eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
dents .85 per person and 
1.07 per person, respectively. 
the families the eleventh 
and twelfth grade students, 
there are .89 and .935 times 
many cases current topics 
newspaper reading there are 
students. 

The cases current topics 
magazine reading families 
eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
dents .56 and .66 respec- 
tively. 

the eleventh and twelfth 
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grade groups the amount 
reading current events 
follows: the eleventh grade 
group .52 have read more, .066 
less and .414 the same last 
year. the twelfth grade 
group, .65 have read more, 
less and .279 the same 
last year. 

The families eleventh and 
and twelfth grade students have 
read follows: the eleventh 
grade group, .423 have read 
more, .031 less and .546 the 
same last year. the twelfth 
grade group, .521 have read 
more, .021 less and .458 the 
same last year. 


For convenience these figures are 
reproduced for each question the 
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falling off the tenth grade. 


The number topics read 


newspapers shows little increase 
from grade grade, with the 
greatest increase the tenth and 
decline the eleventh grade. 
With these exceptions answers 
fairly well correlated. 


Reading current events maga- 


zines shows steady increase 
from grade grade, with the 
exception the tenth. 


The returns the newspaper 


readings families show queer 
trend. Tenth grade stands high 
here with seventh grade exceed- 
ing eighth and ninth. 


Reading current events maga- 


zines families shows the usual 


questionnaire. increase from grade grade, 
1.72 1.9 1.89 2.05 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.3 1.05 1.53 
More +.50 +.50 $21 


These figures show: 


The number cases news- 
paper reading shows rather 
steady increase from the seventh 
the twelfth grade, with 
slight decline the tenth 
grade. 


The number students reading 


current events 
shows increase from the sev- 
enth the twelfth grade with 


The 


with slight decline the 
eighth. 


All students appear read- 


ing more current news the 
same this year compared with 
last year, with the less column 
small. The ninth grade high 
the less column. 

same results hold for 
amounts for families, with the 
tenth grade high. 


When attempt evaluate re- 
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remedy some conditions shown 


turns and draw conclusions made, this experiment? 
one can only assume such conclusions.. Teachers should encourage in- 


The above experiment, therefore, 
shows general tendencies which may 
value the teacher. 
The tenth grade appears 
the place where fewer students 
are interested current news 
reading. 
The seventh and eighth grade 
students appear little read- 
ing current topics. 
dents’ and newspaper 
and periodical reading low, 
with more reading done each 
case students than families. 
Comparing results questions 
and appears that there are 
more students who have read 
less than their families the 
last year, and fewer students 
who have read more than their 
families the last year. 
What can the high school teacher 


to 


terest independent reading 
current events all through the 
six grades. 

Many students receive from their 
parents incentive read, 
the task rests upon the school. 
Special attention should given 
the tenth grade. the school 
selected for the experiment there 
great influx tenth grade 
students from junior high 
schools. This change new 
school may have some effect 
independent reading. 

Since there general in- 
crease current topics reading 
from the seventh the twelfth 
grades for students and their 
families, the school may aid 
adult education encouraging 
among the students within the 
school any interest independ- 
ent reading current topics. 


The newspaper press the people’s university. Half Christen- 


dom read little 


Sleep 


Sleepily creeps the tide—sleepily creeps 
Upon the dreaming beach, the dreaming sands. 
The beach lies still waves; the sand yet keeps 
The imprint last tide’s caressing hands. 
Sleepily creeps the tide; dreamily too 
mind lies moulded the touch tides— 
Tides that have soothed. And wait, 
The sand-waves, till the lapping water hides 
All memory, all dreams. The tide full on, 
sleep, sands, deeply sleep; but when 
The waters run back their wells, are gone, 
dream again, disturbed steps men. 
Sleepily creeps the tide with soothing song. 


wait, gentle tide; not too long. 
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Editorial 


ANOTHER CRISIS EDUCATION 


ago had the opportunity 
visiting some remote single 
teacher schools New Zealand and 
Australia, and came away humbled, 
not appalled, the thought being 
called upon handle ungraded 
class with little equipment, remote 
from other teachers who could con- 
sulted, and with the prospect re- 
ceiving visit from inspector who 
might advise one perhaps once year. 
might have been able load down 
the teachers whom saw work with 
mass literature rural educa- 
tion and its problems, with rural 
courses study all kinds, and with 
the whole paraphernalia old and 
new methods instruction. But 
would have been hard put 
had been called upon take the 
place any one the teachers that 
observed and successful job. 
Here, occurred me, real 
crisis education. Professors edu- 
cation are exercising remote control— 
the older ones among very remote 
control. Such professors may have 
been classroom teachers one time, 
but advancement has been away from 
the classroom with tendency spin 
theories about education that appear 
deal with mythical children mythi- 
cal situations produced fertile im- 
aginations. Teachers are urged try 
this that theory course study 
method—to use activity methods, 
develop activity curricula, inte- 


grate subjects, put the school into 
the community the community into 
the school—and after that done 
the discovery made, recent Year- 
book informs us, that teachers are 
“slaves.” This discovery, when ana- 
lyzed,.may only mean that teachers 
are practical situation, while the 
theorists are too often remote from 
that they have forgotten the mean- 
ing both social and practical re- 
sponsibility when they urge teachers 
shake off the external pressures and 
become free. 

The fact that confusion has 
arisen between the professional prep- 
aration teachers and the study 
and research education. The one 
calls for realistic treatment real 
situations; demands certain re- 
sponsibility for initiating the young 
teacher into the work his profes- 
sion not telling him but actual 
demonstration. The other provides 
free field for speculation without 
necessarily carrying with any re- 
sponsibility for the consequences 
this speculation. confusing the two, 
professors education theorists 
exercise remote control, and, like the 
general staff army, send teach- 
ers into the front line with little care 
consideration for the actual situa- 
tions that they are meet. The theo- 
rists remain safe distance, and, 
the worst happens, sign petitions 
form new societies, organize new 
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magazines for the redress wrongs 
and injustices which result from the 
fact that the real situations, which the 
teachers and administrators must meet, 
can longer envisaged through 
actual experience. 

The distinction between the prep- 
aration teachers who are practice 
the art teaching and the study 
education which professes methods 
research carry forward the 
knowledge education can clari- 
fied comparison with such pro- 
fession medicine. “Gentlemen,” the 
professor medicine might im- 
agined saying his students, 
“everything that know about medi- 
cine antiquated, dominated tra- 
dition, controlled pressure groups, 
and entirely unadapted the needs 
the day. true that the past 
large percentage have grown 
healthy and strong but that has not 
been because medicine but because 
natural physical endowments which 
enabled them survive the ministra- 
tions the practitioners. must 
cast aside everything that ever has 
been and try new methods. Whether 
the new methods will work cannot 
tell because have not tried them my- 
self, but the only way discover 
whether new methods will work for 
you try them out despite tradi- 
tional practices, objective results, and 
pressure controls.” the professor 
surgery might say, myself have 
not tried the methods that about 
suggest; fact have not myself 
operated for many years, but opera- 
tion can successful without the co- 
operation the patient. Find out 
first whether the patient has op- 
eration-readiness, whether realizes 
that needs operation, how and 
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where and when would like have 
the operation performed, confront 
him with the situation and discuss 
from all points view order 
help him reach decision.” 

Analogies are, course, not argu- 
ments and they may suffer, 
doubt they this case, from exag- 
geration. And yet not unfair 
ask whether professors education, 
divorced from the practical situations 
the classroom and therefore re- 
lieved the responsibilities such 
situations, are not pursuing unrealistic 
methods the type suggested. Sub- 
ject after subject attacked and dis- 
carded favor integration before 
there anything integrate; instruc- 
tion criticized passive, the 
teacher has definite plan mind 
and does more than merely guide and 
advise because experience and expert- 
ness have taught him work toward 
certain objectives and ends. The pleth- 
ora theories which American 
education has been subjected since the 
opening the present century can 
only explained the light in- 
creasing separation their exponents 
from practical responsibility. 

the meantime the basic tasks— 
the recruitment teachers and their 
professional preparation—continue 
elude those whose responsibility they 
should be. The report the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching The Student and Hts 
Knowledge, the result survey 
education Pennsylvania, constitutes 
reminder, would but pay the 
attention that deserves, the 
kind material that entering the 
teaching profession. Only when one 
considers this material and contrasts 
with the cathedra theories for 
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integration, for activity methods, for 
building new social orders, and on, 
only then does become obvious how 
far removed these theories are from 
the realities the situation. 

This does not mean that there 
place for the advanced study 
education but does sound warning 
against making the speculative results 
such study the center profes- 
sional preparation teachers before 
they have been tried out under actual 
schoolroom conditions. One might 
well argue that all prospective practi- 
tioners medicine should trained 
institutions like the Rockefeller In- 
stitute. That the institution for ad- 
vanced study and research can and 
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should contribute improvement and 
progress the field with which 
concerned cannot denied, but under 
conditions which the professors and 
students are not intimately engaged 
practice dangerous make the 
new, the advanced, the frontier specu- 
lations the basis the practical prepa- 
ration those who are carry 
the everyday work the schools. 

There is, course, another angle 
from which the topic might viewed. 
Relief from responsibility for practical 
results and opportunities may lead 
cacoethes scribendi, which reminds 
that perhaps too have already 
written enough. 


DER MOND 


Wir stolze Menschenkinder 

Sind eitel arme Siinder 

Und wissen gar nicht viel; 

Wir spinnen Luftgespinste 

Und suchen viele Kiinste, 

Und kommen weiter von dem Ziel. 


—GEDICHT VON MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS 


{ 
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Education Abroad 


Trends Educational Psychology Abroad 


SEEMS rather surprising that 
educational encyclopaedia has been 
published America since the World 
War, spite the wealth avail- 
able knowledge the field known 
“pedagogy” Europe and “edu- 
need integrate the available records 
research and present them the 
most accessible form. this respect, 
could easily use for our example 
several such encyclopaedias published 
France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and elsewhere. The latest effort this 
respect has been made Poland, 
where the Encyclopaedia Educa- 
tion’ began written 1933; 
the first volume was completed 
1937, and covers the general field 
education; two other volumes are 
scheduled appear: one general 
and specific didactics and one the 
educational systems Poland and 
abroad. The printing excellent, and 
the editors have discharged their task 
well. Professor Zikmund Myslakow- 
ski introduces the work with ex- 
cellent survey the methods edu- 
cational research and discusses the 


wychowania. Edited Stanislaw 
Lempicky, Wojciech Gottlieb, Bogdan Suchdolsky, 
Jozef Wlodarsky. Warsaw: Nasz ksiengarnia. Pp. 1080. 

Documents officiels sur Venseignements psy- 
chologie dans préparation des maitres primaires 
secondaires. Geneva: Bureau international d’éducation, 
1937- Pp. 130. 


place “pedagogy” the system 
sciences. various concepts 
education and explores the grounds 
covered global, philosophical, de- 
scriptive, normative, experimental, 
sociological, historical and autonomous 
pedagogy. true that has not 
helped much clear the confusion 
reigning among these different trends, 
but his outline clear and inclusive. 
Its strongest point that includes 
references not only French and 
English works, but also Polish and 
Italian. Among the neighboring sci- 
ences pedagogy are included anal- 
yses biology, anthropology, psy- 
chology and sociology. only regret 
that cannot describe all the other 
contributions this large and really 
worthwhile volume. What surpris- 
ing, however, the omission 
section devoted philosophy. 

specialist education needs the 
well-known monographs the Inter- 
national Bureau Education. Here 
analyzes the instruction 
psychology training institutions for 
schools forty-two nations. Psy- 
chology has important place 
education teachers these states, 
but not regular compulsory sub- 
ject all them. That seems rather 
strange, indeed, and shows that the 
field “pedagogy” (as “education” 
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universally called Europe) not 
identified with psychology, fre- 
quently occurs America. One the 
most interesting points raised the 
monographs that concerning the pro- 
fessional preparation teachers 
psychology. Denmark, for instance, 
acknowledges frankly that her instruc- 
tors psychology receive special 
training that field the universi- 
ties. Bulgaria has, way, solved this 
question reporting that her state 
normal schools had been closed be- 
cause the superabundance teach- 
ers. worth while noting this cau- 
tious answer from the United States: 
“If the professor specialized 
psychology, the case the most 
important colleges 
then bases his lectures his studies 
and experiences the field psy- 
chology.” Turkey, where there 
only one teacher training institution, 
psychology taught theologian 
trained pedagogy Scandinavia and 
Germany. Italy has replaced the teach- 
ing that subject the readings 
classical texts pedagogy and philoso- 
phy. Japan appreciates America, edu- 
cationally least, the extent 
using Gates’ Psychology for Students 
Education the textbook. also 
indicated that less and less emphasis 
now given school measurements 
and mental tests. 

European textbooks the field 
introduction education, and any 
university field for that matter, differ 


Franz and Anton Simonic, 
der Band Vorschule, Philosophischer 
Pp. 342. Band Padagogische 
Psychologie. Pp. 247. Wien: Osterreichischer Bundes- 
verlag, 1934-1935. 

(Hunger, Study Instinct). Bratislava: Spisy 
Filozofické Fakulty Univerzity Komenského, No. xxiv, 
1937. Pp. 306. 
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radically from those used America. 
the whole, the European works 
always introduce the student the 
advanced educational theories, and 
little, any, attention paid the 
practical aspects education. Two 
respectively, not differ all this 
respect from this general rule. The 
first these works devoted gen- 
eral psychology, while the second 
specializes educational psychology. 
The contents the former volume 
stress positivism and 
chology. Other sections, however, are 
based the rather outmoded con- 
cepts parallelism and physiognomy. 
The second volume stresses the psy- 
chology childhood and adolescence. 
Especially interesting are the pages 
devoted the value the psycho- 
logical research student diaries— 
the evidence the influence the 
psychological school the Biihlers 
Vienna. The chapters dealing with the 
psychology the teacher are novel 
and cover topic which has been 
rather neglected America, where 
most attention has been paid the 
child and less the influence the 
child and the schoolroom the 
teacher. The work indicates how sub- 
stantial and thorough European 
scholarship even regard the 
ordinary introductory textbooks for 
teachers colleges. 

The relationship hunger the 
individual and various social processes 
certainly subject explored very 
little scholarship. Josef Stavél, Di- 
rector the Slovak Institute for the 
Occupational Guidance and Psycho- 
technics, has done full justice this 
Hunger, for him, “in- 
stinct” term which, states, 
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needs defined more carefully 
theoretical and practical studies), and 
cannot considered being always 
unpleasant state, most American 
psychologists claim. less tend- 
ency get rid this unpleasant 
feeling and more “an impulse re- 
ceive something” (water, salt, etc.). 
The physiological theory hunger 
refuted since hunger fundamentally 
psychological problem. under- 
stand psychologically the processes 
“conditions reactions” must study 
also the sensory impressions their 
influence the emotional states. Vari- 
ous mental factors influence the selec- 
tion food. fact, the relation 
man food not determined the 
feeding value alone, but many 
other elements—especially educational 
and social habits. 

The theories Freud and his fol- 
lowers have lately received consid- 
erable criticism abroad. careful ex- 
amination one his followers, 
Adler, who substituted “will power” 
for Freud’s sexuality, can found 
examination Adler’s in- 


dividual psychology relation edu- 
cation.” points out that the pro- 
ponents Adler are too far the 
side individualism. This shown 
best their treatment the family. 
They are looking for everything ab- 
normal, for anything which would 
confirm their theory the inferiority 
complex. But they fail notice all 
the factors favoring normal develop- 
ments, and they are guilty over- 
emphasizing the individual 


Juraj Cetetka, Pedagogika indivi- 
psychologia (Pedagogy and Adler’s Individual 
Psychology). Bratislava: Universita Komenského, 1936. 
Pp. 

Zoltan, gyégypedagégia. Budapest, 
Pp. 278. 
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lated cases. From the educational 
standpoint, “pedagogy not the medi- 
cine sickly phenomena.” 
Adler’s school has contributed nothing 
new education because the struggle 
against oppression and suppression 
ancient problem pedagogy. 
Furthermore, Adler’s faction makes 
mistake trying build edu- 
cational goals, although specializes 
only individual cases. All all, 
Adler’s usefulness for education has 
been expressed other times and else- 
where that old rule: “Treat the 
child humanly and gently” (p. 119). 

The field “medical pedagogy,” 
may use that term, something 
novel the field education, al- 
though Hungary this subject has 
been used for some forty years de- 
noting education all abnormal be- 
Zoltan has tried 
deliminate his field which, for him, 
determined the mutual interests 
the physician and the teacher 
abnormal children. emphasizes, 
however, that the educational activity 
must based the knowledge 
normal children. The evolution 
medical psychology must based 
normal values, because their achieve- 
ment the goal this type peda- 
gogy. the theory and practice 
medicine there distinction be- 
tween the question health and sick- 
ness, and hence general pedagogy can- 
not separated from medical peda- 
gogy. Any educational activity which 
aims solve the difficulties ab- 
normal child removing from the 
line normal development must 
condemned. Problem children need 
educated such way that 
they may find places for themselves 
social and economic life. But 
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this does not mean that the educa- 
tional methods ought the same, 
and that there should special in- 
stitutions, specially administered and 
organized, for such students. Their 
educational aims ought be: (1) the 
development values delayed 
growth; (2) the utilization one- 
sided growing abilities; and (3) the 
elimination the dangerous social and 
individual tendencies. Here worth- 
while work, believing its thesis, and 
careful its wide scholarship. 

Sex education the pre-puberty 
stage may become the cornerstone for 
the strengthening character and 
only strong character can conquer 
the temptations sex the thesis 
the well-known former professor 
Jena’s University, Vaérting, whose 
ideas have influenced numerous Euro- 
pean educators. This evident 
The child between 
the ages ten and fourteen awak- 
ening sexually without being aware 
the process. The influence the en- 
vironment, the social system under 
the influence men (here stands out 
the idea Miss Vaérting), results 
the unnecessary maturation women. 
The task education eliminate 
and paralyze the dangerous trends 
the environment. Psychology should 
offer pedagogy all psychological 
phenomena their non-influenced 
evolution, and thus remove all prej- 
udices. order have education 
succeed, there must absolute confi- 
dence between the educator and the 
educated, which cannot achieved 


Elmerich, der Vorpu- 
bertat, Berlin: Pfeiffer Verlag, 1935. Pp. 96. 

Lang, Befehlen und Ein 
Beitrag Problemkreis der 
Wien: Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 1936. 
Pp. 112. 
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the authoritarian education former 
times, demanding blind obedience. 
Such unwise efforts produce period 
“opposition” during the pre-pu- 
berty period and the double-faced be- 
havior the child, which seeking 
eagerly all information about sex from 
subversive sources, while appears 
good and guiltless before the parents. 
the spirit Vaérting, Elmerich 
emphasizes that the task education 
produce personality which will 
impose moral demands itself. The 
heights national culture depend 
the mutual relations both sexes. The 
task sex education the pre- 
puberty stage the equalization be- 
tween the facts life and the moral 
ideals. The children must given 
sexual instruction. The physician lacks 
the necessary educational experiences, 
and the parents are often unprepared 
discharge that task. Hence the 
school must assume and instruct 
slowly, gradually, and connection 
with the evolutionary theory. im- 
portant means co-education, because 
only this means will the sexual 
element excluded from the situa- 
tion. Moral education all-important; 
religious instruction may, but often 
not, helpful sex education, although 
must not forgotten that the pre- 
puberty period often also the period 
religious crisis. not need 
agree with all the views here ex- 
pressed, but the book certainly worth 
while for its numerous suggestions. 
The whole field domination and 
submission one the most trouble- 
some modern educational theory 
and history Ludwig 
Lang shows that the Middle 
Ages education was based authority, 
and only thereafter did the principle 
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freedom begin evolve. But the 
current political tendencies will give, 
according the author, preference 
authority not only national but also 
educational life. This thesis under- 
lies this typically German work, which 
has been well received Germany 
seeking some philosophical justifica- 
tion for its system. But cannot 
denied that the work has educational 
value, pointing out that imposition 
ought utilized educational 
practices for the sake the correct 
development character, physical 
welfare, and the interest material 
and formal education. Educational au- 
thority must have its intellectual su- 
premacy. But the educator himself 
must not consider his maturity 
guarantee perfection, but must al- 
ways seeking for higher task. 
Each authority bearer values 
creating submissive reaction. Ap- 
preciation and love must promoted 
the student, and not fear. Authority 
also needed for order and well- 
unified attitude the uneducated 
the environment. Orders must used 
when (1) other means fail educa- 
tional situations, (2) when the de- 
fensive motives (profylaxia) demand 
educational method 
(order), (3) because the eco- 
nomic reasons—that is, the saving 
time and strength. 

The efforts Catholics create 
their own approaches various as- 
pects education reflected Ha- 
dogmatic Catholic psychology 
based Possibly, has 
succeeded his doctrinaire intentions, 


Psychologie. Brno: Akord, 1937. Pp. 

Johannes Lindworsky, Psychologie der Ascese. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1935. Pp. 87. 
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although the work has “Nihil ob- 
Some his statements are really 
remarkable, for example: “Many 
problems would simplified the 
people only would distinguish between 
the right character the spiritual ele- 
ments from their conditions during 
which they occur.” This assumption 
is, course, vigorously opposed 
considerable section our modern 
and older psychology. Also quite 
revolutionary his attitude that psy- 
chology part philosophy and 
not natural science. are more 
sympathetic with his emphasis the 
usefulness human life, his hierarchi- 
cal classification psychic abilities 
(sensory experiences are the material 
concepts, and these latter again the 
instrument thinking, which, turn, 
dominated will). The weakness 
the work, usually the case 
such religious studies, exaggerated 
intellectualism caused the excessive 
adaptation Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. simply cannot agree 
that the goal philosophy mere 
contemplation, that the task human 
life the viewing God. 

The problem self-education cer- 
tainly interests more the European 
educator than the American one, where 
adult education carried or- 
ganized agencies, well aware that the 
adult must prodded and enticed 
“educated” the bases prag- 
matic rewards. For self- 
education every attempt for Chris- 
tian perfection. This “Ascese” pro- 
moted servant doing her domestic 
duties right, wife who, for the 
sake promoting her marriage, culti- 
vates her sex-appeal. Education for 
the ideal occupation should tend to- 
ward the perfection accomplish- 
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ments and not only for the improve- 
ment personality. Not novel thesis. 

Piaget’s former studies the child’s 
intelligence have now been completed 
outstanding work the in- 
telligence expressed children’s be- 
haviors and expressions other than 
According him, the deter- 
mining factors for the child’s life must 
traced research the earliest 
days life. His method funda- 
mentally very simple—a careful ob- 
servation children’s expressions. 
But not unaware the other 
researches this field, begins 
analyzing the biological problems 
intelligence relation heredity, 
and ends evaluating critically with 
various theories intelligence, the 
empirical associationism, vitalistic in- 
tellectualism, apriorism, the theory 
“trial and error” and accommodation. 
Piaget convinced that the origins 
intelligence must examined first, 
together with reflexes and habits, with 
which indissolubly connected and 
from which can separated only 
later. The second period comes when 
the child establishes the first relations 
with the environment and adjusts it- 
self the evolution sight, 
hearing and other abilities. Altogether 
discusses six distinct periods 
child’s evolution. the advanced 
period the author recognizes purpose- 
ful experimentation and explains 
its basis the subsequent development 
intelligence. are aware, 
course, that the conclusions Piaget 
are worthwhile, although could 
save himself some labor were 


Paris: 1936. Pp. 429. 

Maurice Debesse, Comment étudier les adoles- 
Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 170. 
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willing examine numerous studies 
made American psychologists. 

The study the adolescent 
France well represented De- 
whose researches centralize 
around the youth from the age 
twelve twenty. Unfortunately 
uses not very good term for his field, 
“hebelogie.” starts surveying 
the related works foreign literature, 
several languages, that have 
here the latest introduction the 
whole “hebelogie.” begins with 
Stanley Hall and evaluates the sub- 
sequent researches the Pedagogical 
Seminary, the American Journal 
Psychology, etc. France finds 
promising beginnings Compayré, 
Mendousse, and calls our attention 
the Germans (Ziehen, Stern, Spranger, 
Weigl, and Biihler). Unfortunately 
misses Soviet Russia, where 
would find much material this field. 
inquires how far possible 
utilize the child’s soul introspection 
and convinced that every adolescent 
likes analyze his inner life, that 
this inclination can used for educa- 
tional purposes. is, course, quite 
aware the danger resulting from 
the child’s unwillingness 
“everything.” Hence critical evalua- 
tion expression the core the 
research. Spontaneous expressions are 
more reliable, and especially children’s 
diaries. Memoirs from childhood must 
examined carefully, they add sig- 
nificantly direct “confessions,” 
such romanticists Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Stendhal, France and 
Gide. Then the question method 
critically evaluated. the end the au- 
thor has recommended the reading 
adolescent psychology artistic, and 
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especially literary works. The work 
very convenient handbook and in- 
troduction its subject, since the au- 
thor, contrary the German practice, 
has studied the field various coun- 
tries. 

The psychological studies child 
intelligence and thinking predominate, 
fact, the pedagogical literature 
France. The traditions thereof can 
found Rousseau, from whom Bour- 
adopts again the law the 
functional autonomy the child’s 
spiritual life. Then pays attention 
the newer biological researches, which 
only then make evident the difference 
the child’s spiritual life 
genetics from the first expressions 
adulthood. are reminded that sev- 
eral points, emphasized the philoso- 
phy Dewey and others, correspond 
the results the latest psycho- 
logical researches Watson, Cla- 
paréde, Piéron, Biihler. Thus 
the psychology the independent 
child’s spiritual life being separated 
from behaviorism, comparative ani- 
mal psychology and genetic psy- 
chology. 

know little this country about 
explored the work 
written originally Sollier, French 
physician, the founder 
des Hautes Etudes Belgique 
Brussels, who died 1933. The manu- 
script, nearly finished, has been com- 
pleted and revised his successor, 
Their thesis based the 
well-known assumption that each kind 


fant. Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 162. 

Paul Sollier and José Drabs. psychotechnique. 
Introduction une technique facteur humain dans 
travail. Paris: Alcan, 1936. 
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work needs its technique, capability, 
based the spiritual 
abilities man. Hence need 
science having for its object human 
work: analyzing its conditions, prog- 
ress, and which would influence the 
working tasks for the welfare man 
and for the increase his produc- 
tivity. The science specializing 
human work whole, called 
One part research, 
known “psychotechnics,” inter- 
ested the human factor work. Its 
task describe (1) the conditions 
working processes and tasks, (2) 
the conditions fulfilled the 
worker and the conditions which 
depends, and (3) the influence the 
work the worker and others in- 
fluencing him. “Psychotechnic means, 
the widest sense its term, not 
special science, but fusion 
edge from various sciences, subject 
the general rules the experimental 
method and having the same goal: the 
best adaptation man work” 
(p. 7). There are three kinds “psy- 
chotechnics”: the 
es—pedagogical psychotechnics; (2) 
the work—ergological 
(3) definition and consumption—eco- 
nomic psychotechnics. That psycho- 
technics may successfully reach its goal, 
must learn know the ways 
work individual occupations. Hence 
the initial step analyze the work- 
ing task and its component physio- 
logical and psychic elements (“profes- 
Then man’s abilities and 
characteristics are studied, together 
with the social and natural conditions 
surrounding him, such the influence 
air, heat, lighting, noise. far 
education concerned, the authors 
are voicing their demands for 
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thorough reorganization the whole 
field guidance. The psychotechnical 
examinations must based the in- 
formation about and from the family, 
teachers, physicians and psychologists. 
Here work which good intro- 
duction coming field. Those who 
desire learn more about its grow- 
ing popularity ought turn the 
report the International 
conference for 

The concept “I,” “self,” which 
has received considerable attention 
Cooley and Mead, has been 
explored Germany Franken- 
The author shuns all kinds 
theoretical premises, psychoanaly- 
sis, individual psychology, which aim 
adjust facts rigid system. 
the basis his experiments and the 
available scientific literature the 
child, looking for beginnings 
the child’s consciousness, which permit 
distinguish between “good” and 
“bad.” objects the current tend- 
ency research child’s ideals which 
errs transferring the views adults 
into children’s life, without trying 
throw more light the special func- 
tion ideals the child’s life. Dur- 
ing its first years the child reaches the 
ability elementary activity, able 
accomplish small tasks spite ob- 
stacles opposition. This normal 
phenomenon the first expression 
spiritual characteristics the emo- 
tional sphere. Not even the feeling 
shame, which evident very early, 
unconnected with objective events, but 


Comptes rendues VIII* Conférence inter- 
nationale psychotechnique. Prague: Orbis, 1935. Pp. 
864, 92. vols. 

Hans Frankenheimer, Die Entwicklung des sittli- 
chen Bewusstseins beim Kinde. Freiburg: Herder, 1933. 
Pp. 197. 
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only subjective expression lowered 
self-consciousness 
gung). During this period moral 
education possible; the child must 
become accustomed the desirable 
behavior. During the 2-5th year, the 
child begins cultivating play, wherein 
learns subjugate numerous acts 
goal. The play, addition, 
teaches various relationships the 
educator. Here again something 
specifically 
understood only sensory forces. 
Then comes the stage “emotional 
feelings.” The child can easily 
wounded spiritually, acquires vague 
notions about the qualities the 
teacher and sees something positive 
him that the child gladly becomes 
subordinated him. But does not 
understand the objective relationship. 
His sense guilt often not 
agreement with the real state af- 
fairs. Everything which seems, for 
example, bad for the child bad with- 
out distinctions. Hence approval and 
disapproval influence considerably. 
But this the most suitable educational 
period. The child listens the teacher 
without asking him justify his de- 
cisions. The misuse the educational 
authority may, however, create the 
sense inferiority. Beginning with the 
seventh year, the child discovers re- 
ality. exaggerates it, first, 
something unchangeable. Everything 
that appears duty important and 
obligatory. The educator has the task 
real teaching; punishments this 
period have hardly any effect. During 
the ninth and the twelfth year, see 
the interesting phenomenon that the 
ethical qualities express themselves for 
the first time totally amoral values. 
The child already aware the re- 
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sults his behavior, although does 
not understand the substance moral 
obligations. becomes follower 
moral principles and rules. The teacher 
has the chance having friendly talks 
with students equal equal; 
but that should done excep- 
tional cases only, since could lose 
much the child’s appreciation. Pun- 
ishments are again effective this 
period. 

The question remains how the child 


achieves correct consciousness the 
ethical qualities. Here the author, all 
sudden, jumps into metaphysics. 
does not attempt careful descrip- 
tion further evolution. But the work 
has value reminding that the 
educational means must adapted 
each period the child’s life 
his ability and that the moral prin- 
culcated carefully and with wise selec- 
tion. 


THE Post-War Boy 


submit that dealing with the post-war boy you schoolmasters 
today have certain special difficulties cope with. The first 
comes from the mechanisation life and the increasing reluctance 
make effort. The second emanates from the instability do- 
mestic background and the consequent fear vicissitude. third 
the result the small family and shows itself the self-im- 
portant and uncriticisable egoist. The last the outcome wide- 
spread materialism that accompanies flight from feeling and 
reflection—H. Education To-Day, 
edited LaBorde, Cambridge, England. 
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Absolutism and Democracy 


REVIEW PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


travel wearily over the perilous 
lowlands contemporary civilization, 
are constantly coming 
Crossroads religion, crossroads society, 
science, art—they appear before 
through the thick mist almost every turn, 
frequently indeed that wonder 
simple citizens, who desire only warmth 
and security, are bewildered, even fright- 
ened, them all. Signposts point leftward, 
rightward, ahead; and sometimes, askew, 
they point straight down—as 
warn grimly our final destination. 

Since confronting the more recent cross- 
roads our path, had, however, man- 
aged settle back for brief rest. Indeed, 
were just now dreaming once again 
the sweet promise, often sung these days, 
that education will surely save American 
democracy from the cruel jaws dictator- 
ship. 

But now, quite suddenly, are jolted 
upright. Here before our eyes looms another 
sign. “Beware!” seems say. “Take 
heed. This road forks here. you take the 
wrong one, you’ll get there not all. 
you take the other, maybe you won’t either. 
But take you must; for third road can 
found.” 

something this feeling, least, 
that Professor Bode’s provocative book, 
Progressive Education the 
seems arouse. aims mainly disturb 
our complacency about 
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achieves its aim well. If, the other hand, 
tends clarify our minds, give set 
directions upon which can rely with 
strong sense assurance, its success 
considerably dubious. Perhaps what 
should draw for while, and 
study the lay the land. 

Now, first glance, the crossroads 
which Professor Bode refers seem many 
more than two. early describes va- 
riety them: Progressive Education “em- 
phasizes freedom, yet also attaches major 
importance guidance and direction. 
places the individual the center the 
stage; yet perpetually criticizes the com- 
petitive character the present social order, 
which indicates that rejects the philoso- 
phy insists that intelli- 
gence must permitted operate freely; 
yet seldom alarms its constituents, who, 
the case private schools, are generally 
the more prosperous element society. 
commonly regards the college the citadel 
its enemy; yet its chief business often 
preparation for college. holds that learn- 
ing takes place through doing; yet physical 
activity tapers off sharply the 
educational scale.” 

Though the author does not inspect all 
these difficulties with painstaking care, 
this hardly necessary from his point 
view. For beneath nearly all, not all, rests 
one difficulty causal the ir- 
reconcilable conflict between democracy 
and absolutism.” goes without saying 
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that Professor Bode’s judgment the 
wrong road leads absolutism—whether 
this the variety which President Hut- 
chins advocates his scheme for uni- 
physics; whether simply the traditional 
type education inculcating the “essential” 
subject-matters knowledge; whether 
Rousseau. 

realize that Progressive Education 
frequently embodies any these absolu- 
tisms startling enough. Certainly they are 
all completely antithetical the Progres- 
sive doctrine’s most distinguished exponent, 
Professor Dewey. This book does real 
service, consequently, calling attention 
the fact—disillusioning this may be— 
that Progressive Education means 
the clear-cut position many have supposed, 
that rather hybrid species suffering 
woefully from lack consistent articulation 
thus far. 

the same time, not clear that the 
author helpfully distinguishes between the 
types educational philosophy which 
hostile. While Dr. Hutchins, for example, 
would insist with some justification that 
his own aristocratic conception 
different from the infantile and deadening 
practices traditionalism, Professor Bode 
seems revile all absolutist positions and 
everything about them equally obnoxious. 
not our purpose defend the positions 
opposes, but suggest that the ques- 
tion absolutism whole needs more 
careful consideration than 
What mean may made clearer, how- 
ever, returning the road which 
beckons take. 

underlying principle his own dem- 
ocratic philosophy more fundamental than 
what sometimes called “operationalism.” 
This means simply that the laws science, 
the functions knowledge, are plastic in- 
struments concepts through which men 
operate upon and control nature co- 
operative experience. The significance 
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operationalism for Progressive Education, 
while perhaps not first obvious, seems 
the author enormous importance. For 
conception diametrically opposed the 
whole tradition absolutism science and 
all knowledge—a tradition which, educa- 
tionally, results the teaching truth 
immutable and unquestionable, regarding 
laws science eternal verities existing 
reality such. thus leads the habits 
intellectual subservience which have always 
been inimical the spirit democracy. 

Sound education must not, course, re- 
gard truth this way. Truth rather 
what men discover socially and indi- 
vidually useful, the broadest sense sci- 
entifically and culturally. Moreover, 
not only constantly modifiable pro- 
gress experience, but capable being 
both shared and improved the common 
man. The notion that truth the rare pos- 
session élite, alone capable compre- 
hending its total meaning, alone qualified 
convey that meaning the humble mul- 
titude, completely rejected this point 
view. Hence long the Progressive 
movement retains the slightest element 
its absolutist alternative, will not have 
gained distinction consistent basic 
philosophy education its own right. 

Before, however, entrust ourselves 
completely this map the democratic 
road, there are one two questions which, 
they cannot answered brief dis- 
cussion this kind, ought least 
raised. first question whether opera- 
tionalism, key principle the Pro- 
gressive philosophy, can give democracy 
the dynamic which seriously need 
today are neutralize successfully 
the false enticements the fascist dema- 
gogue. Professor Bode right recog- 
nizing that this principle denies absolutism 
every kind; and when relates cen- 
trally the meaning democracy 
quite justified, therefore, declaring that 
the latter too “is challenge all the abso- 
lutes history.” 
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But just this persistently negative 
way describing the democratic conception 
that constitutes its tragic weakness. true 
that the author would agree—in fact agrees 
often—that need render our belief 
democracy positive, that one the major 
faults education its “lack program, 
sense direction. has adequate 
mission social gospel.” Yet when 
search for what himself offers pro- 
gram gospel, find that the last 
analysis usually dissolves glorification 
the common man’s right disavow all 
Indeed, precisely this distinguishes 
the “controlling ideal” democracy from 
social ideals every other kind: con- 
tinuously growing, changing, widening, 
sharing, relative, 
the individual and social. But, somehow, 
never really grown; never stabilized; 
never, despite plentiful assertions the con- 
trary, either individual social its basic 
frame reference; never sufficiently cer- 
tain its ends stir deep social loyalty 
vision America’s tomorrow. 

Another question arises, then. Must 
inevitably choose between the two roads 
described here though they were exclu- 
sive? Must we, after rejecting the kind 
absolutist doctrines which the author 
rightly warns against, travel road 
which still may fail lead safely through 
this time danger and uncertainty? 
there third, perhaps half hidden the 
darkness, which bears yet sign? Con- 
ceivably there is; though find requires 
not only hazardous adventuring beyond the 
point where are now: requires, even 
before that, the harder task turning back 
find out how reached this point all. 

For surely evident that today there 
enormous need understanding the deep 
cleavages contemporary education the 
surging context socio-economic evolu- 
tion—an evolution which that education 
inescapably linked. There need, for 
example, seeing that Progressive Edu- 
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cation the strong Rousseauian emphasis 
which the author speaks closely allied with 
the individualistic character traditional 
capitalist democracy; that perhaps one rea- 
son why Progressive educators, including 
not only Professor Bode but his critics 
well, fluctuate restlessly between the 
individual and collective poles current 
American philosophy that they too are 
strained the tensions period 
longer either loyal the older individual- 
ism captivated the collective tenden- 
cies emerging unmistakably from our pres- 
ent order. Can be, then, that this book 
implicitly reflects America passing from 
one epoch another but meanwhile neither 
one? Can be, indeed, that the pure Pro- 
gressive doctrine—perhaps symbolic 
adolescent nation still engaged explora- 
tion countless possibilities—is just for 
that reason inadequate thus far herald 
achieve civilization last grown the 
full stature maturity? 

The challenge before Progressive Educa- 
discard outworn absolutisms cluttering its 
theories and practices. Nor merely 
value the common man and his capacity 
share intelligently, operationally, the 
democratic process. both these, but 
also solve the far more profound 
dilemma capturing for the libertarian 
ideal collective democracy something 
the same zestful devotion the liber- 
tarian ideal collective democracy 
which, until now, only autocratic abso- 
lutisms seem able capture for their own 
authoritarian ends. the dilemma 
fashioning, the dispassionate methods 
science itself, great social hypothesis 
which far from dispassionate—a pattern 
once growing out our historical ex- 
perience, offering honest solution the 
conflicts which beset us, and yet 
netic promise and hope rouse our 
citizens resolute accomplishment before 
too late. 
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Marian Nicholl Raw- 
son. Illustrated. Dutton and Co. 


383 pp. $5.00. 

Another book from the gifted and pro- 
lific pen Marion Nicholl 
come welcome literary event for 
those who have long since become ac- 
quainted with her work and who are in- 
terested early Americana. For Mrs. 
Rawson has made this field her happy hunt- 
ing ground and there hardly any part 
that she has not explored, and with 
thoroughness and competency that make 
her books significant contributions litera- 
ture the social history America. The 
present volume, like its many predecessors, 
distinguished for the exuberance, the 
spontaneity, the charm and the freshness 
its style. 

Mrs. Rawson has snobbish ideas about 
art. She quick recognize that there 
“art the large and art the small,” that 
the beginnings American art date back 
beyond the time when there were portrait 
painters and sculptors whose work com- 
pared favorably with that European 
masters. She deplores the fact that for 
long America bowed meekly before what 
conceived the superiority Euro- 
pean art, but she rejoices that are 
last waking the fact that “we have 
been turning out art our own with 
very distinctive character and that the sum 
our three hundred years artistic effort 
has resulted national art which 
may deservedly proud.” 

The author sums and explains the 
matter America’s tardy recognition 
“candleday art” when she says that “The 
stumbling block our appreciation seems 
have been the hard sharp line which was 
drawn between what chose called 
the ‘fine arts,’ such painting and sculp- 
ture, and that art which was included 
the native crafts and included wood carv- 
ing, stonecutting, pottery forms and decora- 
tions, wax sculpture, whittling, block 
printing, mural designs, glass, silver, shadow 
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pictures, the finer cabinetwork, and 
on.” 

Functionalism word that has become 
very familiar the art vocabulary 
the present day. The author wishes that 
the “verbal mint” had turned out years 
ago. Instead, there were the old words and 
expressions that meant the same thing— 
“plain common sense,” “plain 
“‘no frills and folderols,” etc. With 
characteristic directness and not little 
that “plain common sense,” Mrs. Rawson 
asserts that “It was often simon-pure func- 
tionalism which gave our best lined art 
objects, five-slat kitchen chair with never 
unnecessary cut curve, long plain 
transom bull’s-eye glass, porch post 
innocent all befuddling dress-up. 
again, when touch two extra carv- 
ing would help the eye, appeared, some 
touch lovelinesss added naturally that 
the caress the carver’s hand still visible 
the ancient object. was these touches 
put upon basic ingenuity which rainbowed 
the sombre lives man, giving art its 
chance its predestined work among 
men.” 

the beginning her book the author 
shows how our national art evolved and 
developed from the expression the simple 
needs the people. There the outset 
the illustration the little “stone dawgs” 
that old mountaineer the mountains 
West Virginia, where “American primi- 
still flourishes, has carved out rocks 
make scarerabbits” for his lettuce bed. 
“can more adequately present the back- 
ground much the art America’s 
candleday than the need scarecrow, 
better scarerabbit the lettuce patch.” 

Out such simple needs came the can- 
dleday art the old barways with their 
artful ingenuity; the Pennsylvania cabbage- 
cutters with their decorative designs gouged 
through the handles; the Maddy gatepost 
the form the life-sized head man; 
the artistic butter stamps and moulds that 
transformed ordinary butter the imprint 
they left upon sheaves wheat, acorns, 
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spread eagles and bunches roses; and the 
exquisite little carved ivory 

Other examples the carving done 
candledays that Mrs. Rawson does not hesi- 
tate list and discuss art were the 
wooden Indians that stood front the 
tobacco shops and snuff shops and the 
figureheads. the former, much this 
kind work was just “potboiling” but 
here and there were “Indians” that showed 
fine workmanship and the touch the 
artist. The carving the ships’ figureheads 
demanded the work the true artist, for 
here was something that must reflect credit 
not only upon the ship company but upon 
America herself. The names many 
the famous old New England shipcarvers 
have been preserved. With amusing 
touch Mrs. Rawson writes: “While love- 
lady was desired many the 
old ships, there were other ships which 
were guided very different forms. 
Wooden portraiture crept in, time, and 
such men Admiral Perry were given this 
conspicuous honor. One figure which must 
have surprised the fishes was that 
wooden Andrew Jackson clad loose 
cloak and carrying scroll one hand and 
his high beaver hat the other, rather 
rank landlubber and strange costume 
met with the high seas, but riding 
the prow the frigate Comstitution with 
great stolidity.” 

Perhaps most readers will learn their 
surprise that America owes something 
the family cats for its candleday art. They 
served, however humbly, the early-day 
painters supplying them with hairs for 
brushes. These were cut from the end 
the cat’s tail and drawn through goose 

possible only suggest the great 
wealth fascinating material found 
this unique All manner odd 
bits information, folk-lore, personality 
sketches, well comprehensive dis- 
cussion the beginnings and development 
candleday art all its many aspects 
are found the chapters carving, 
sculpture, pottery, the graphic arts, painting, 
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furniture, glass art, architecture, etc. And 
usual Mrs. Rawson has illustrated her 
book profusely with her own charming 
pen-and-ink drawings. Here is, indeed, 
most informative and entertaining book 
that should attract many readers among 
artists, students and laymen. 


THE ANCIENTs Helen 
Stiles. Illustrated. Dutton and 
Co. 128 pp. $2.50. 


The art the potter one the oldest 
all the arts. goes back beyond the 
recorded history man. Many people 
believe that the first potter’s wheel was 
used Egypt, but the truth that nobody 
knows when where first came into use. 
quite likely that the invention was 
made all the ancient countries inde- 
pendently one another. The Egyptians 
believed that the God Num, creator the 
world their mythology, created man 
his potter’s wheel from the dark clay the 
River Nile. One can almost persuaded 
believe this when looking the many 
flawlessly beautiful ceramic objects that 
these ancient Egyptians fashioned. 

this slim little volume Miss Stiles has 
condensed much valuable information about 
the rich ceramic heritage which has come 
down from the ancient potters 
many foreign lands. She has traced the de- 
velopment the different shapes and de- 
signs embodied their pottery, showing 
how various times their history changes 
were brought about the grafting alien 
arts upon their own, due usually invasion. 
She has discussed the different kinds 
materials that different people used, each 
using what was native the country, 
course, and has shown how 
needs, religious beliefs, and customs deter- 
mined the nature the product. Speaking 
these differences the artistic output 
different countries, she says: will 
always true all places artists and 
craftsmen are honestly trying make 
things that fill their own needs and follow 
their own ideas beauty.” 

Miss Stiles has discussed here detail 
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the ceramic art the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, Cretans, Turks, 
Syrians, Romans, Etruscans and East 
Indians. 

Whoever opens the book will im- 
mediately impressed the beauty the 
eighty-two half-tone illustrations. They are 
for the most part photographic reproduc- 
tions from plates owned the Metro- 
politan Museum. beautifully made 
book with slick-surfaced paper and very 
clear type. 

Teachers and students art and the 
classroom teacher the social sciences will 
find the material this book valuable. 
will especially helpful for those who 
not have access the museums the large 
cities. The publishers state that the ma- 
terial has not heretofore been available 
this form. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Darwin Goeffrey West. Yale 
University Press. 339 pp. $3.50. 
Charles Darwin, less than genera- 

tion, his painstaking and honest search 
for the facts, established evolution fact 
the minds his generation, revolution- 
izing “every department study, from 
psychology, from embryology re- 
ligion.” Such life well merits not only 
one biography but several. 

Born comfortable circumstances Dar- 
win had sufficient income enable him 
pursue his studies without let 
drance. married into the Wedgwood 
family already famous manufacturers 
pottery. Those who believe that vocational 
guidance techniques can effectively locate 
person his vocation would puzzled 
Darwin’s seeming floundering around 
search vocation. First, studied medi- 
cine the University Edinburgh, but 
after two years discontinued disgust; then 
entered the University Cambridge 
enter the ministry the Church Eng- 
land; but here, too, felt his time wasted, 
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and discontinued. After period aim- 
lessness turned biology. fortunate 
offer adventure presented itself when 
was invited sail the Beagle for the 
South Sea Islands and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Here was the golden opportunity, 
and here was find himself. 

careful observer and recorder, despite 
the illnesses which were frequent and se- 
vere, kept voluminous notes. His ideas 
began fall into patterns which were 
bear fruit his writings and his theories 
evolution. 

not the purpose the review 
enumerate the events and episodes his 
life For this one should read the 
volume. sufficient say that hard work 
and application coupled with intellectual 
honesty and integrity made him moving 
force the thought the times, even 
though his mind was ponderous and unim- 
pressive brilliancy. 

The author the biographical sketch 
has delved deeply into original sources; 
has spent much effort interpreting his 
subject. The style scholarly and some- 
times unnecessarily heavy and involved. 
not book for the leisure hour. the 
other hand, the facts are thoroughly docu- 
mented and one who wishes authentic 
personal history will find here. 

While full credit given for Mr. Dar- 
win’s accomplishments, there also criti- 
cal evaluation his personality 
views. section “The Fragmentary 
Man” shows his philosophical limitations. 
Material value was seen Darwin the 
only “ultimately effective value.” Yet 
changed the minds men effectively and 
degree seldom equalled other great 
men. 

Mr. West has produced excellent 
biography, truthful fact and spirit, 
illuminating its interpretations, scientific 
form, and inspiring the development 
man who did more than any other 
promote the notion evolution him- 
self had conceived it. profitable though 
not easy reading. 
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trated. Farrar and Rinehart. 472 pp. 
$3.50. 

surprising that Lafayette, the great 
liberty-loving French nobleman who played 
important role creating both the 
French and the American republic, should 
have wait long time, more than 
hundred years, for biographer who would 
sweep away the mists and the cobwebs 
legend, take him off the shelves the his- 
torians and present him the public the 
lovable human being that was. That 
service, both for Lafayette and for the 
American people who still hold warm 
place their hearts for him, has last 
highly competent historian who has the rare 
gift being able popularize his subjects 
without cheapening them. 

writing this biography Mr. Wood- 
ward tells that has relied more upon 
memoirs, letters and official documents than 
the works the historians, for the rea- 
son that has wanted draw his own 
conclusions and, being primarily interested 
motive, discover the motives for him- 
self. “In other words,” writes, think 
psychological interpretation.” There am- 
ple source material and documentary evi- 
dence one kind and another enable 
the reader, however meagre his knowledge 
history may be, form his own conclu- 
sions and agree disagree with the 
author according his own interpretation 
the facts. 

From the time that Lafayette took 
arms the cause American liberty 
the age nineteen the day his death, 
fifty-seven years later, was almost con- 
tinuously public life, espousing the cause 
liberty, more often than not the risk 
his life. was man incorruptible 
personal integrity, who, though never 
ranked great statesman, was never- 
theless enormously influential the crea- 
tion the two great republics. seeking 
clue his peculiar greatness and influ- 
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ence, Mr. Woodward has observed, “‘As 
matter plain and obvious truth one must 
say that was not great leader men, 
causes. Yet, the same time, had 
far-reaching influence. possessed the 
rare quality inspiring people, gaining 
their loyalty and affection.” 

Perhaps, right, partly right, 
least. When Lafayette came America, 
very young, impetuous, eager and inex- 
perienced boy-soldier, immediately won 
the friendship Washington who time 
few people earth,” the author writes 
him, “for whom Washington acquired 
profound affection.” And other for- 
eigner before since has ever inspired 
such love and adoration the American 
people. “He stands class apart from all 
others.” his first return America 
after the war 1784, received tre- 
mendous ovation” and his last visit 1824 
was triumphal progress from city city 
that almost passes the bounds credibility. 

His popularity his own country during 
the chaotic times before and after the Revo- 
lution was such that more than one 
occasion could easily have assumed dic- 
tatorial power. But there was nothing des- 
potic brutal his nature; the qualities 
simple sincerity, honesty and goodness 
which possessed abundantly are not 
the stuff out which dictators are made. 
did become the provisional head the 
government for brief interlude following 
the downfall Charles 1830, and 
the presidency French Republic was 
urged upon him his people that time. 
But refused it. staunch liberal all 
his life, Lafayette’s dream was consti- 
tutional monarchy the ideal form 
government for his country. 

Mr. Woodward unstinting his praise 
Lafayette for his courage and resource- 
fulness the presence physical danger, 
for his unselfishness, his honesty 
sincerity, but seems that harps too 
much upon his driving ambition “to win 
fame, popularity, distinction, renown and 
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glory,” “the dominant actor-quality his 


personality,” “his habitual indecision,” and 
“the fuzziness his opinions.” Not only 
there rather monotonous repetition 
these accents, but contradicts himself 
now and again. writes that “Lafayette 
said what meant and forthright fash- 
ion. thought that France should have 
constitution; that every man should have 
the right vote; that every citizen—noble 
commoner—should taxed propor- 
tion his ability pay; that the king 
should not have unlimited power draw 
funds from the treasury the nation; that 
National Assembly, elected the people, 
should called into existence and that 
ought have the power, with the royal 
approval, pass matters taxation 
and governmental expenditures.” There 
nothing “fuzzy” these ideas; moreover, 
had the courage stand them even 
when was faced with the threat the 
Bastille. 

Another striking instance which Mr. 
Woodward contradicts himself 
comment Lafayette’s refusal meet 
Napoleon’s advances, accept the offers 
advantageous positions simply because 
distrusted him. “He was willing suffer 
for his opinions and make compromise,” 
the author writes 392, “for the sake 
renown success. had come out 
wholeheartedly for Napoleon 1797 there 
can hardly doubt that would have 
become one the resplendent marshals 
the Napoleonic empire. But had faith 
Napoleon after had seen and talked 
with him and preferred remain 
obscurity.” Strange for one who, 
Thomas Jefferson’s opinion, “had 
canine appetite for popularity and fame.” 

Even though Lafayette was more the 
theorist and the idealist than the dynamic 
man action, the realist who was quick 
grasp the import social situations and 
seize opportunities the decisive mo- 
ment, the part played shaping the 
destinies his country was anything but 
passive. was who first urged the scrap- 
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ping the States-General and the estab- 
lishment its place National Assembly, 
measure that was finally carried. was 
Lafayette’s famous Declaration 
Rights Man that was adopted the 
Assembly. organized the National 
Guard and commanded ably during the 
panicky months preceding the overthrow 
the monarchy and the beginning the 
his career, while was commanding one 
the three armies raised resist the Allied 
invasion, that Lafayette broke with the 
radicals led Danton and barely escaped 
the guillotine fleeing Belgium, where 
was seized prisoner the Austrians. 
spent five years Austrian and Prus- 
sian jails. His attempted escape through the 
assistance friends England and the 
company his wife and daughters the 
same prison (they had come voluntarily) 
for the last two years his imprisonment 
was all that broke the monotony these 
five years. returned France live the 
life country gentleman but was back 
political office serving vice-president 
the Chamber Deputies when Napoleon 
returned from his defeat Waterloo. 
was Lafayette who proposed that the na- 
tion demand his abdication and the motion 
was 

was still office, member the 
Chamber Deputies, when his long and 
remarkably eventful life came end 
May 20, 1834. His star destiny had 
already set, but what life had lived! 
Who could have asked for more! The clos- 
ing lines Mr. Woodward’s splendid 
biography are fittingly the words Ar- 
mand Carrel: “Hide yourselves, Parisians, 
the funeral honest man and true 
friend liberty passing by.” 

There was need for the author 
offer his sincere apologies those readers 
who might find his book dull and boresome. 
None will. Whatever its minor faults and 
shortcomings may be, has succeeded 
bringing Lafayette the man magnificently 
life. full-bodied and gloriously alive 
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character that emerges from the pages 
this book, wholly admirable character who 
act thought during his entire life- 
time, apparently, betrayed himself un- 
worthy the love and high esteem be- 
stowed upon him the American people. 
When asked why had chosen Lafayette 
subject biography, Mr. Woodward 
replied: “Lafayette was most attractive 
Even today after the long passage 
time, the charm his spirit comes down 
through the years. There was not 
grain meanness his composition.” 


trated. Dutton and Company. 
374 $3.50. 

There is, course, parallel literary 
annals the Bronté group. They stand 
apart unique example group-genius 
the fitting isolation the remote little 
Parsonage Haworth, surrounded the 
wild moors that nourished their genius. 
not alone the miracle and the mystery 
their genius that excites the imagination 
and continues after many years and 
many lure biographers and com- 
mentators but certain provocative questions 
about their tragic personal lives well. 
Was Patrick Bronté the harsh father that 
many biographies, since the earliest one 
Mrs. Gaskell Charlotte Bronté, have 
depicted him have been? Did Branwell 
collaborate with Emily the authorship 
her great novel Wuthering Heights? Was 
the secret source Emily’s inspiration 
passionate attachment for the young curate 
William Weightman? Did 
Charlotte’s Belgian professor, return the 
love that she ardently professed for him 
her letters? 

Mr. White’s book gives the complete 
Bronté story written, states his fore- 
word, with the purpose clarifying the 
“many misleading conclusions” that have 
been reached and the “many wrong as- 
sumptions” that have been made the 
points raised the foregoing questions. 
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From first lat—from the earliest days 
when there were eight motherless children 
the Parsonage with their father and Aunt 
Branwell the time Charlotte’s unfor- 
tunate marriage—Mr. White vindicates 
the Rev. Patrick Bronté all the scur- 
rilous charges that have been made against 
him parent. Incidentally, also re- 
futes the earlier assumption that the family 
suffered “the narrowest poverty.” The Par- 
sonage was large, comfortable and not 
unattractive house, there was always plenty 
eat and the parish itself was relatively 
large one. And there ample evidence 
prove that far from being intolerant, 
overbearing tyrant his home Mr. Bronté 
was really most enlightened parent for 
those Victorian days. The children were 
free tramp the beloved moors their 
hearts’ content, they were allowed 
browse will well-stocked library and 
they were all times encouraged express 
themselves freely both the spoken and 
the written word. The imposing list 
Bronté juvenilia eloquent testimonial 
how well and how freely they did this. 
Further evidence Mr. Bronté’s kindness 
and good sense found the fact 
that his children were not forced remain 
schools where the district regimentation 
was menace their frail constitutions. 
the charge often made that the 
father’s opposition Charlotte’s marriage 
was one more example his harshness, Mr. 
White clearly shows that the mild objection 
Mr. Bronté made that ill-starred union 
was based sound and intelligent reason- 
ing and with concern for his last-remain- 
ing daughter’s welfare uppermost 
thoughts. 

There direct evidence, however, 
support the author his conviction that 
Emily’s life was completely changed the 
death the handsome, philandering curate 
William Weightman, and that her secret 
love for him was the source inspiration 
from which she derived the power infuse 
her great novel and poems with fire and 
passion, “to reveal love had seldom 
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been known before and never expressed.” 
Her sudden decision not return Brus- 
sels after his death and the “axiom” that 
the experience great love prerequisite 
portraying flimsy circumstantial evi- 
dence best for the assumption. Emily 
Bronté was much too subtle and complex 
personality and the product her rare 
genius much too profound explained 
such facile romantic theorizing. 

Charlotte’s love, the other hand, for 
Héger needs “interpretation.” That 
question has been settled for all time, Mr. 
White says the discovery 1913 four 
letters French which she wrote him— 
pathetic letters that do, indeed, make “very 
sad reading.” But again the author’s ro- 
mantic fancy takes wing—he cannot resist 
suggesting that returned this 
love, though there not the slightest evi- 
dence support it. Quite the contrary. 
little 
sieur, the poor have not need much 
sustain them, they ask only for the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s 
unanswered and after time the Brussels 
episode was forever closed, except may 
have lived the bleak corridors 
Charlotte’s memory. 

There can argument that Char- 
lotte’s Jane Eyre and Emily’s Wuthering 
Heights represent milestones the develop- 
ment the English novel. Never before 
had love between man and woman been 
portrayed with such power and frankness 
these two great novels. They flaunted 
all the rules conventionality and the 
prudish Victorians were shocked and scan- 
dalized but they read them. Shirley, 
lesser work but significant another break 
with tradition, Charlotte dared espouse 
the cause women and make plea for 
their independence. Certainly the Bronté 
sisters occupy high position the ranks 
distinguished and significant writers, but 
Mr. White’s lush enthusiasm carries him 
too far when refers Charlotte 
Joan Arc” and after 
summarizing the outstanding achievements 
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considerable and diverse group 
women writers from Sappho Sigrid Und- 
set, including Edith Wharton and Virginia 
Woolf, proclaims Emily the greatest 
them all! The Bronté sisters need such 
extravagant praise this proclaim them 
great their own indisputable right. 
This not say, suggest, how- 
ever, that Mr. White has not written 
competent and very readable biography 
the Bronté group. has considerable 
knowledge their lives and works and 
simple, honest, unpretentious style has 
told their story such manner convey 
the reader poignant sense its reality. 
The Brontés live again these pages. 
Mr. White has reconstructed the familiar 
scenes, whether Haworth Brussels 
London, with slight degree skill. One 
can recommend the book without reserva- 
tion excellent introduction the 
Brontés. Its value and interest are enhanced 
the inclusion many excerpts and quo- 
tations from the letters, diaries and books 
Emily’s poems, and the appendices include 
chronology and four pages bibliography. 
Mention should also made the beauti- 
ful illustrations that add considerable charm 
and interest the volume. Among the 
seventeen illustrations are pictures the 
Parsonage and village Haworth, the 
Pensionnat Héger, Emily’s beloved moors, 
and portraits Emily and Charlotte. 


Jan Paderewski and Mary Lawton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 404 pp. $3.75. 
“The beginning life was quite or- 

dinary. was born very long time ago 

little country village Podolia, 

former Province the old Polish Republic, 

which does not belong any more Poland. 

The name the village was Kurylowka. 

was one the most beautiful places 

existence. cannot tell you enough about 

the country, the softness and freshness 
the air, the picturesque, undulating land- 
scape, the soil and the richness that.” 
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Thus Paderewski begins this first volume 
his memoirs. The passage quoted be- 
cause the essence this remarkable auto- 
biography here these first lines, and 
that essence simplicity, movingly beauti- 
ful simplicity. There fanfare, sen- 
sationalism, bombast and idle gossip 
these pages wherein Paderewski has re- 
corded the story, informal conversa- 
tional style, his richly varied life from its 
humble beginning the outbreak the 
World War. The period covering the 
eventful years his participation the 
political arena and his subsequent return 
the concert stage has been left for an- 
other volume. indication this given 
the title the present volume, however, 
and the reader wonders why. The matter 
can dismissed editorial oversight 
for such the abundant richness the 
book that there can feeling dis- 

The world has long known Paderewski 
outstanding virtuoso, one its su- 
premely great musicians; now can know 
him intimately truly great man, com- 
bination that occurs all too rarely among 
great artists. For most readers, for the 
musician and the general reader alike, the 
amazing account his artistic triumph 
over initial handicap and major dis- 
couragements that would surely have de- 
feated most artists will stand out the 
most dramatic and impressive part his 
story. 

The intuitive feeling for music, the in- 
stinctive impulse play, was there 
course, and his father, whose faith his 
ultimate destiny great artist never wa- 
vered, early recognized his need musical 
training. But, unfortunately, competent in- 
structors were not available until was 
almost too late—too late, the great Le- 
schetizky told him the most critical point 
his His first teacher, who came 
give him piano lessons the age 
three, was violinist who knew nothing 
about the piano. While was still child 
Paderewski came realize that was 
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playing without knowing how. Even after 
two years the Conservatory Warsaw 
knew nothing about the rudiments 
piano technique. The best teacher piano 
there assured him that would never 
pianist! was cruel dilemma, “cruel 
Fate that pursued continually,” says. 
was acutely aware his need the 
kind tuition that would give him the 
necessary groundwork, the technique, for 
his success pianist, but was com- 
pletely baffled inability find it. 
Out the unhappy experiences these 
years frustration, Paderewski learned 
profound lesson that significant not alone 
for the musical artist but for all creative 
artists. “It took half life,” says, 
“to realize that there are two ways using 
the piano. The one play, the other 
work! you use the one, you will never 
achieve anything. You are carried away 
with your own emotion and with the emo- 
tion the content the work you are 
playing. And you might spend the whole 
your life playing without learning anything. 
You can become drunk any art your 
own emotion—a great many people are 
wasting their time that way—arriving 
results all. While working, 
course you must suffer, you have absolutely 
pleasure, only the effort and pain.” 
After his graduation from the Conserva- 
tory Warsaw Paderewski spent some 
time Berlin with Friedrich Kiel study- 
ing composition and accomplished much 
under this great teacher. But still the “cruel 
Fate” pursued him—even this period 
“Everybody said could never pianist.” 
And then went Vienna study under 
the great Leschetizky, “the lode star” his 
early years. This almost incredible story 
reaches its dramatic climax this point 
when Paderewski tells that Leschetizky 
gave him much encouragement com- 
poser but discouraged him pianist, say- 
ing that was too late! was that 
time twenty-four and had start learn- 
ing finger exercises! 
The story how prodigious, almost 
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superhuman, effort overcame the diffi- 
culties that seemed even the master 
teacher insuperable, and the story the 
way which met “the success that came 
too soon,” make fascinating and inspiring 
reading can found anywhere auto- 
biographical literature. 

The reader rejoices the tremendous 
success that did last come Paderewski. 
With that success, too, came the broadening 
and diverse experiences, for his person- 
ality many brilliant facets, that brought 
him into close contact with the world’s 
great, not only music but many other 
The pages are studded with their 
names. Paderewski’s shrewd 
trating comments bring them vividly life 
for the reader, and again and again reflect 
something the lofty idealism his own 
character. striking example this 
found his comment Henry James. 
writes: remember that voice his 
too. also had tremendous charm for 
me. was quiet, benevolent, pro- 
found, may use that word describe 
voice, good, for Henry James was first 
and foremost good man—a noble char- 
exhilarating goodness.” 

finer appraisal Paderewski the man 
has been given than this luminous tribute 
paid him John Erskine: “Music lovers 
the world over know that this personality 
one the most precious things the 
history art our time. feel the 
book, and the book explains it, far 
any mystery can explained. There was 
always Paderewski’s playing, addition 
the magical poetry, something patrician 
and princely. His audiences have felt con- 
sciously unconsciously that wonderful 
though the playing was, the 
was greater.” 


Elma Holloway. The 
Macmillan Company. 332 pp. $1.20. 
Youth always has high admiration for 

the adventurous heroes who have succeeded 


under great handicaps. The popularity 
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Wild West stories, Robinson Crusoe, 


Treasure Island, are due large measure 
the appeal which they make the 
Perhaps such appeal has never been 
needed more than now, when con- 
stantly dinned into the ears youth that 
present youth are “lost generation” who 
have chance. not disclaim the 
necessity adequate attention society’s 
obligation give opportunity young 
people one emphasize the supreme 
importance developing self-reliance and 
stamina the rising generation. 

The young person ambition will have 
his emotions set a-tingle with the high 
drama this group heroes real life. 
Who would not thrill, for example, the 
story Glenn Cunningham, who boy 
was victim explosion and was 
badly burned that the doctors said 
would never even walk again, but who with 
indomitable will and sheer persistence 
became the world’s champion runner? Who 
could read without feeling exaltation 
the story Michael Downing who, though 
losing both legs, one arm and the fingers 
and part the thumb the other hand, 
still rose the presidency the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association? 
hero could boast greater achievement 
than the hero the World War, Alvin 
York, who singlehanded brought over 
hundred German prisoners? What rise 
fame more astounding than that Wil- 
liam Allen White who found acres dia- 
monds his own back yard and remained 
the small city Topeka, Kansas, 
become one America’s best-loved and 
best-known journalists? 

The two dozen men and women whose 
biographies are recorded here, though 
many instances little known the general 
public yet have touch greatness about 
them which serves high incentive 
youth. This whole series, collected 
teacher junior high school, excellent. 
Each the biographies adapted serve 
inspiration young boys and girls 
their teens, and even their elders might 
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profit, were they look over the shoulders 
their children while they are reading 
that they themselves might catch new 
glimpse the heroic. The stories are in- 
terestingly and forcefully told. The volume 
valuable for the school library and for 
use supplementary reading. 


EDUCATION 


Ruth Strang. The Macmillan Company. 
653 pp. $3.00. 

This revision book published eight 
years ago seeks orient those who are 
concerned with the problem child guid- 
ance and care—whether teachers, parents, 
social workers, others. The author con- 
siders “applied psychology child- 
hood” because its emphasis upon use 
rather than upon mere scientific knowledge. 
may well textbook for those who 
are assume the duties parenthood 
well for educators. 

There are six sections. The first treats 
the roots behavior which are found 
hereditary and parental influences. The 
second, devoted the first two years 
life, sets the pattern for treatment the 
later periods with divisions which tell 
the development during the period, how 
learning takes place, the special problems 
the age and directions for studying the 
children, The last four sections treat 
the later preschool period (years three, four 
and five) the primary period, the 
period from the primary age adolescence, 
and adolescence. 

Parents will find discussions such top- 
ics building effective emotional patterns, 
disease prevention, weaning, thumb-suck- 
ing, make-believe, dreams, table manners 
and conventions, learning not afraid, 
temper tantrums, bad eating habits, dis- 
obedience, and learning talk. the 
higher age levels there specific guidance 
such matters attitudes and interests, 
ability grouping, learning get along with 
other people, discipline, disobedience, sex 
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education, stealing, lying, cheating, smok- 
ing, social education high school and 
college, love, friendship, delinquency, and 
guidance. 

Each chapter supplemented list 
questions and problems and with new-type 
examinations. The bibliographies are com- 
plete and are well-annotated. would per- 
haps better they were more specific. 
While the footnotes are usually located 
page references, the bibliographies are gen- 
eral character. Many are await- 
ing books which bring together the source 
material more usable form. But this 
should not considered criticism this 
volume alone; the typical situation 
the modern book. The format the vol- 
ume relieved number whole- 
page illustrations which show activities 
common the newer school procedures. 

Though the greater emphasis given 
primary and pre-primary children there 
good brief summary for the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent years also. The 
treatment not exhaustive, nor meant 
be. The frank purpose present 
condensed form the fundamental knowl- 
edge which can used non-specialists. 
well-written non-technical lan- 
guage and notably lacking arid tabu- 
lations and statistical statements. bring 
the materials together useful and valid 
form, abstracting the directions which will 
found value without the ponderosity 
the research which underlies them, 
distinct service those for whom the vol- 
ume was prepared. presents needed in- 
formation, well organized, well established, 
well expressed. 


AMERICAN AND THE NEGRO CoL- 
LEGE Buell Gallagher. Columbia 
University Press. 462 pp. 

This book should prescribed reading 
for any person engaged teaching Ne- 
groes. is, judgment, most 
valuable contribution the whole problem 
solution the race problem. Here 
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mere piece propaganda, but the scholarly 
effort fair-minded white administrator 
college for Negroes, with truly 
modern understanding the educative 
process, formulate, through objective 
analysis attitudes and needs, socially 
effective program for the segregated col- 
lege. 

There can valid refutation the 
author’s contention that there exists this 
country fundamental principle 
American social life dual system caste 
based upon race, and that the roots this 
system can found our economic, so- 
cial, and political history. The evolution 
our national life complex structure 
caste and class through the development 
certain attitudes, derived principally from 
self-interest, ignorance, 
into social stereotypes, validated ethical 
and legal sanctions, which serve effec- 
tive barriers between the races, set forth 
with admirable clarity. thoughtful per- 
son either race can truthfully deny the 
existence caste America, for 
against it. honest and sane Negro 
can fail see that this system, through 
its extending and developing vicious “‘slave 
psychology,” replete with degrading con- 
duct patterns, inadequate 
and personality deficiencies, has had 
devastating effect retarding Negro prog- 
ress. Just how great impediment has 
been, and is, the general realization 
our American ideals democratic living 
may not clear those blinded preju- 
dice devoted the task preserving 
the status quo. 

The author feels that the segregated col- 
lege, itself outgrowth this pernicious 
caste system, should have its very 
the destruction the system itself. 
considers futile and harmful any 
program college training for Negroes 
that not organized its every phase about 
the one objective breaking down the 
stereotypes thinking and acting which 
constitute the warp and woof prejudice. 

Here highly significant notion, and 


one sharply contrast the formulations 
many less clear-thinking students the 
race problem. There none that blind 
faith the efficacy education any 
kind lift the race magically fuller 
participation American life that has char- 
acterized since Emancipation the thinking 
many teachers, black and white. Nor 
there any compromise with the concept 
college education means for develop- 
ing rugged individualism—within 
lines. This sort thing, judgment, 
has been responsible for the mis-education 
many Negroes and for the ridiculous 
stratification the Negro caste with classes 
based upon vocation and economic status. 
extraordinary thing for white 
student the race problem make the 
slightest adverse criticism the educa- 
tional theories Booker Washington. 
Although few Negro thinkers have 
pointed out the shortcomings this pioneer 
advocate vocational education, his be- 
liefs are still those great many colored 
educators. the white man the program 
Booker Washington has been very ac- 
ceptable, since offered effective method 
keeping the Negro “in his place,” i.e., 
maintaining the caste system. Institutions 
following the Washington educational poli- 
have been highly successful obtain- 
ing financial support largely for this reason. 
For while they prepare the student com- 
pete vocations within his own caste, they 
make frontal attack upon the barriers 
which exclude him from equal enjoyment 
democratic living. mind, the 
whole social philosophy Tuskegee and 
Hampton is, say the least, reactionary. 
And although one may believe that Wash- 
ington’s motives were pure, that his objec- 
tive was the improvement economic 
status through preparation meet voca- 
tional opportunities, the conclusion that his 
thinking was badly muddled 
evitable the light subsequent events. 
President Gallagher has the social intelli- 
gence see the weakness Dr. Washing- 
ton’s formulations and—for white man— 
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the courage reject them. condemns 
Washington’s philosophy being limited 
and vitiated the narrow point view 
the middle-class white. This ac- 
curate judgment the man and his mo- 
tives. But too mild criticism his 
ideas factors the educational pro- 
cedures today. mind, the in- 
fluence Booker Washington no- 
tions education for Negroes today 
thoroughly vicious. 

less wise and fairminded the re- 
jection the notion the Negro 
subject for special education designed 
correct certain postulated biological defects 
—physical, intellectual, and moral. Not 
only the assumption innate intellectual 
moral differences between the two races 
unsubstantiated valid scientific evidence, 
but any practice based upon such hypothesis 
tends maintain rather than destroy caste. 
gated schools have frequently heard this 
damnable doctrine enunciated persons 
charged with the “education” Negro 
students. have listened teachers and 
administrators drill their charges the be- 
lief that their conduct proved them inferior 
morals and intelligence white stu- 
dents. have heard Negro principals and 
teachers charge boys and girls imitate 
the manners the race “that has sur- 

With the author’s rejection the usual 
type liberal arts college, white Negro, 
there can Intellectual in- 
fantilism, undue emphasis upon ex- 
aminations and grades which test con- 
formity rather than growth, the wide gap 
between college life and college studies, 
the intrusion vicious extracurricular prac- 
tices—these are prevalent evils 
American college. The production edu- 
cated persons these chaotic situations 
the exception rather than the rule. There 
point the Negro college following 
such out-worn pattern aims pro- 
gram integrated activities develop 
social intelligence. 
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this reviewer has dwelt upon the 
negative aspects the problem, not 
because solution offered. The author 
has laid down the broad outlines what 
tion whose program integrated study and 
activity, whose policy democratic partici- 
pation teacher and student the busi- 
ness administration and learning, whose 
teaching techniques and 
losophy are all designed break down the 
attitudes and habits which support tol- 
erate prejudice. The details the program 
are admittedly vague, but mind, 
platitudes the contrary notwithstanding, 
the important business hand get 
rid what know rotten before 
build something better. 

Then, one gets the idea that the au- 
thor, the midst his own experiment 
Talladega College translating into 
practice some the ideas advanced this 
study, must rather content set forth 
the general direction which his finding 
points, leaving the details determined 
the circumstances which evolve. 
hardly possible chart full detail be- 
forehand the course dynamic progress. 

The manner which the author shied 
away from the desirability class war 
means resolving once the caste 
system and the class struggle, although 
seems understand that the two are 
basically inseparable, afforded some dis- 
appointment. mind, must con- 
sidered important possibility and worthy 
more emphasis any notion “pro- 
phetic education.” But one should not ex- 
pect all things one book one author! 


Culbert and Helen Smith. The 
Vocational Service for Juniors, Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, 212 pp. 
Among the numerous agencies pres- 

ent concerned with the large area prob- 

lems related the welfare youth, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors has been active 
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for twenty years counseling young people 
with reference their problems and how 
these problems might solved through 
adequate employment. The present volume 
describes procedures counseling over 
four year period consultation service 
maintained connection with public em- 
ployment service. The service designed 
cope with vocational problems young 
people between the ages sixteen and 
twenty-five. 

The volume describes minute detail 
the scope and procedures counseling 
service administered competent staff 
specialists. Much one may deplore the 
enormous amount red tape and record- 
ing entailed finding work today 
clear that the data assembled the several 
agencies this particular counseling service 
provide material for more than mere op- 
portunity secure livelihood. Careful in- 
terviews, diagnoses, interpretation school 
records and psychological tests, evaluation 
reports from school, church and home, 
and individuals acquainted with the client 
make possible pattern which the counselor 
may study relation the pattern 
employment suitable for the client. the 
book there are questions, blanks, charts, 
letter forms, etc., invaluable any one 
who seeks understand the ways and 
means the rapidly developing science 
counseling. The authors make clear that 
counseling involves far more than helping 
individual get job. The purpose 
the Junior Consultation Service give 
individual young people constructive help 
working out their vocational plans. This 
includes assisting the client select field 
work and make plans for preparation 
for work. accomplish this end the 
counselor seeks help the client analyze 
his own problem, locate early not 
final goal work toward, and arrive 
the most practical ways approaching this 
goal; may help him work toward 
modified substituted goal which agreed 
client and counselor. the same 
time also the aim the counselor 
help the client think for himself far 
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possible with increasing degree ob- 
jectivity and through the process counsel- 
ing, build attitudes which will enable 
him meet later phases his problem 
more realistically and constructively.” 


LocicaL EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT Othanel Smith. 
Columbia University Press. 
$2.50. 

recent years certain theoretical phases 
the testing movement have more and 
more been called into question. Assumptions 
which had formerly been approved too 
lightly and hypotheses which 
adopted uncritically have been brought into 
the light day for close analysis. There- 
fore this book timely. Logical aspects 
the testing and measurement movement 
are under scrutiny the volume. 

There clear and definite analysis 
the meaning measurement and 
well-drawn picture the conditions under 
which arose use psychology and 
the schools. Precision psychology has been 
development from the study physics. 
For several decades psychology has been 
under the domination materialistic 
thought arising chiefly resultant from 
the evolutionary theory There 
now tendency recover the self and 
reclaim from abnormal psychology, 
where has been relegated under Freudian 
theory and procedures substituting this no- 
tion for mechanical S-R psychology. Ge- 
stalt psychology was instrumental modify- 
ing the notion mechanism, the pattern 
induced the self has been found 
tern literally adopted the behaviorist. 
There has been tendency stress inte- 
gration due revised notion psy- 
chology and the changes point view 
which have come mental health and 
the learning process. 

Much the so-called psychology which 
has been based judgments merit 
(composition scales, art, literature, person- 
ality) not now considered valid these 
judgments are found vary and they are 
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now seen only correct the individual 
opinions those making them. 

How far the person himself enters into 
behavior seen the following quotation: 


shall advance and defend the 
hypothesis that correct responses 
persons the same item can taken 
indices quite different results, 
when the personal structure individ- 
uals taken into account. (p. 97) 


The importance the self person 
again coming recognized both 
factor the judgment the person who 
administering the test and the person 
who taking it. Judgments the quality 
position vary, not only among different 
individuals, but with the same individual 
separated periods time. Many tests are 
thus really large part subjective even 
though they are called objective, i.e., they 
are objective the degree that the marking 
concerned but not construction. 

Two present tendencies psychological 
thought are seen: first, the present tendency 
consider the organism unity which 
changes whole experience due 
changed and varying situations; second, 
there trend towards “‘adapting its tech- 
niques and procedures the requirements 
qualitative evaluation.” 

The volume gives concise account 
the rise the measurement movement. 
also critically examines the fundamental 
theses underlying the theory and practical 
use measurement. Certain fallacies 
some aspects the testing movement are 
shown with suggestions for improvement. 
This sense book testing pro- 
cedures and techniques; rather critical 
statement fundamental considerations 
which must enter into the construction 
tests they are have validity. 


Revision How Measure Edu- 
cation. The Macmillan Co. 535 pp. 
$4.00. 

Although published revision the 
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author’s earlier work written twenty years 
ago the present volume practically new 
work. appears format expressive 
that should win for many 
interpretations the philosophy and mean- 
ing measurement aim “to preserve the 
good that the status quo” and “to yank 
measurement out its statistical com- 
placency, infuse new spirit, sensitize 
the life that outside well inside 
textbooks.” The author seeks make 
measurement available all teachers 
making known something vastly more 
than intricate web statistics. long 
measuring reserved for technical spe- 
cialists using teachers convenient as- 
sistants the drudgery recording 
this field will fail achieve the purpose 
for which was designed serve: pro- 
vide teachers with 
measuring the outcomes their own work 
and for adapting their procedures what 
measurements indicate are needed changes. 
Because her intimate relations her 
class the teacher should understand how 
select and construct tests order 
able evaluate their validity, reliability, 
and objectivity, enjoy skill determin- 
ing norms, reading scales, scoring and 
interpreting. Dr. McCall shows the way. 

less important acquaintance with 
the principles grouping pupils. Here the 
present volume offers authoritative guid- 
ance the interpreting grade scores, 
combining grade age scores, preparing 
class record sheets, classifying pupils. 
ers Progressive Schools will here find 
many pages Program Measure- 
ment. All teachers, without regard their 
type school, will receive extensive and 
detailed help applying measurement 
classroom situations, and applying meas- 
urement school marks and reports. There 
section which few statistical tech- 
niques are explained and described. 

The book copiously illustrated with 
tables. Chapter VII offers exhaustive 
list tests and Numerous tests 
are described detail. fact Dr. McCall 
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does not seem have omitted any ma- 
terial which can help teachers measure. 
The first chapter Philosophy 
Measurement” makes clear that the au- 
thor regards measuring the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility and that means measur- 
ing the teacher can improve her work 
making more definite, more consonant 
with the needs the pupils, and more 
fruitful revealing and releasing the ca- 
pacity each pupil learn. There 
more this book than technics; 
sound and sensible exposition measure- 
sional skill. 


FOUNDATIONS AND 
Holles. Columbia University Press. 339 
pp. $3.50. 

“The philanthropic foundation so- 
cial institution important enough 
ranked with the school, the press, and the 
church.” these words the author begins 
stirring and highly illuminating history 
the foundations and analysis their 
social implications. Powerful and dominant 
because they contributed largely the 
endowment and support colleges and uni- 
versities, they have influenced the course 
extent little realized the general public. 

There clear description the man- 
ner which foundation policies have been 
formulated and executed. told how 
academic standards have been enforced 
condition grants money institu- 
tions; how the “unit” system college 
entrance has its origin; how bitter strug- 
gle arose over the dictum one the 
foundations that receive pensions the 
college must sever its denominational ties; 
how constant “borrowing” from endow- 
ment funds pay current expenses had 
abandoned the institutions which 
sought aid. 

has often been declared that founda- 
tions keep the “dead hand the past” 
upon society and its institutions. But 
good case can made for the foundation 
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culturally alert social agent. One could 
indict the colleges justifiably the foun- 
dations for ‘conniving and conspiring’ 
maintain the cultural status Further- 
more, like other social in- 
stitutions, show the pattern their ac- 
tivities more the intermediate shades than 
the black white either conserva- 
tism progressiveness.” general the 
foundations have taken the color the 
social milieu which they have functioned. 

this day standardization op- 
pressive that the tide running strongly 
the direction individualization and 
minimum restriction, difficult for one 
understand the confusion which existed 
prior the time when the movement for 
standardization was inspired the founda- 
tions—chiefly the General Education Board 
and the Carnegie Foundation. Under their 
stimulation uniform plans were adopted for 
college entrance. Scarcely less important 
was the insistence that college should 
maintain four-year curriculum and 
adequate faculty who were “scholarly in- 
structors technically prepared special 
fields,” rather than “ministerial armchair 
conversationalists.” ‘To insure continuity 
and permanency minimum endowment 
fund was insisted upon. More recently the 
foundations have subsidized the North Cen- 
tral Association its attempt determine 
the best ways accrediting high schools 
and colleges, has made study guidance 
activities, and grant the Progres- 
sive Education Association subsidizing 
study more flexible procedures for col- 
lege entrance making agreement with 
the two hundred and fifty colleges the 
country that they take the recommended 
graduates thirty progressive schools with- 
out reference the traditional quantitative 
subject requirements. the University 
Chicago, Columbia University, Swarth- 
more College, and elsewhere, foundation 
funds have been granted which have made 
experiments newer organization the 
college course possible. 

The foundations have been active, also, 
projects related student and faculty 
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welfare. recent survey indicates that 
forty per cent all college students the 
United States receive some form scholar- 
ship aid, that the colleges and universities 
now control almost $100,000,000, the in- 
come from which may used student 
addition there are college-controlled 
loan funds approximately $10,000,000, 
most which have accumulated since the 
World War. Foundations have assumed 
obligations more than $100,000,000 for 
pensions for faculty members and for en- 
dowments designed raise the salaries 
college staffs. 

More recently the foundations have 
shown increased activity developing the 
professions. About $154,000,000 has been 
contributed American medical education 
and research the university level; more 
than $10,000,000 for dentistry; for the 
profession education, $30,000,000, and 
for legal education, $2,000,000. the 
lower end the scale contributions was 
engineering education which has received 
less than million dollars. 

The natural sciences single decade 
received grants more than $22,000,000, 
while the same period the social sciences 
were given more than $27,000,000; and 
the humanities, $4,000,000. 

There have been few books written 
the subject foundations. Considering 
their great social significance and the in- 
fluence they exert strange that there 
has not been earlier description their 
activities. author has performed 
much needed and useful service bringing 
great mass facts together within the 
covers single volume. Executives 
colleges and universities will well 
acquaint themselves with this complete and 
amply documented volume. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION Emer- 
son Langfitt. The Macmillan Company. 
331 pp. $2.50. 

After the aims, curriculum, 
niques teaching have been considered, 
there still remain the problems business 
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management that pupils will use their 
school time best advantage. One the 
important duties the principal consists 
making workable daily schedule. 
important that classes and other activi- 
ties begin work promptly the first day 
the school session. The present volume 
the most comprehensive work this 
practical subject which has come this 
reviewer’s attention. 

Four types data are necessary before 
beginning may made; data concern- 
ing the pupil population; data concerning 
the teaching staff; data concerning the 
educational program; and data concerning 
the high-school building. Information about 
the pupil proper part the knowledge 
which needed connection with pupil 
guidance. The teaching load needs 
considered carefully. Although 
and economic conditions may make 
necessary make adjustments downward 
upward. Many large classes are found 
during the depression. Other factors 
which abundant data are supplied are the 
number different class preparations, the 
relative difficulty subjects, length class 
periods, length school day, the extra- 
class load teachers, teaching combina- 
tions, and certification requirements. 
number formulz for arriving proper 
teaching loads are presented and analyzed. 

The curriculum potent factor 
schedule-making. Many curricular plans, 
especially for the small high schools, are 
quoted from various state bulletins. 
shown how the number studies the 
program determines the program sched- 
ule which can made. The daily schedule 
affected state requirements, local 
traditions and customs, and standards 
the regional high school associations such 
the North Central Association Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

There able chapter the utiliza- 
tion the school plant. This involves 
class-period use, the auditorium, the gym- 
nasium, the library, the cafeteria, and 
other units. Adjustments must made for 
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double sessions, length 
lunch periods, and other special units. 

The chapter devoted pupil guidance 
selecting educational program and 
registration practical and useful. Pre- 
liminary actual schedule making there 
are number considerations which must 
faced: size classes, length class 
periods, number class periods, length 
school day, extra-classroom activities, 
assembly periods, the home-room period, 
the lunch period, intermissions between 
classes, transportation pupils, assignment 
pupils during vacant periods, the use 
spiral and rotating programs, and teacher 
making schedules. For each 
factor there detailed information the 
form tables setting forth current prac- 
tices the country. 

There particularly helpful chapter 
schedule construction. the schedule 
work sheet described, and general di- 
rections are given for placing subjects. The 
trial and error method, the block-method, 
the mosaic, and the combination methods 
are described. shown how one can 
utilize conflict chart determine where 
overlappings occur. The later steps in- 
volved completing registration and 
scheduling are given concluding chap- 
ter. are directions for such matters 
assigning teachers extra-class and 
class activities, assignment rooms, home- 
room lists, assignment 
equalizing class size, individual 
schedules, teachers’ class lists and schedule 
changes. 

While the book has little entirely original 
material, does bring together one place 
great use, too, because the principal given 
condensed table, showing present practices 
high schools the country the various 
points treated. Again, valuable because 
aims serve the small high school 
well the large city school. designed 
manual for the practical use and guid- 
ance the principal one his most 
important duties. provides excellent di- 
rection for him that task. 


John Kierzek. The Mac- 
millan Company. 430 pp. $1.25. 

The Macmillan Handbook English 
combination rhetoric and 
not written much for the 
college student who needs the kind 
thoroughgoing help his courses Eng- 
lish composition that offered him 
this excellent book. That emphasis the 
rather than the for seems, this re- 
viewer least, enormously important. The 
conversational style, easy and informal and 
the same time dignified, which the au- 
thor employs throughout the book will 
surely have energizing effect upon the 
weakening morale any bewildered and 
befuddled college beginner. excellent 
psychology and makes the onerous task 
plodding through conjunc- 
tions and elliptical clauses ever much 
easier—it very encouraging as- 
sured, “You should have difficulty with 
this exercise.” Professor Kierzek explains 
this point view quite simply his preface: 
have tried treat the student 
mature person. have tried speak 
him one learner would speak another.” 
Such humane consideration 
college professor rare, say the 
least. 

This sympathetic and understanding 
professor knows that the very first thing 
the beginner encounters his course 
English composition that bugbear all 
beginners—the Theme. 
Hence, devotes considerable space the 
first section his book this paralyzing 
subject. unfortunate that his introduc- 
tion too long quoted full—it 
will, doubt, make every student who 
reads long take course under him. 
What follows helpful discussion 
the problem preparing theme the 
student—or likely find any- 
where. takes first that all-important 
topic “What write about.” General 
topics are listed and then possible theme 
subjects under each these large divisions. 
When has finished addresses the stu- 
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dent. says, “are three hundred 
topics. Like the sensible, provident student 
that you are, you will explore this collection 
topics, ready mark the ones that 
touch something your own experience. 
Underline them once. Better still, copy 
them your notebook. Add your list 
few topics your own that this list will 
undoubtedly suggest you.” 

There follows detailed discussion the 
different kinds themes: themes per- 
sonal experience, the definition, the process 
theme, the theme facts and ideas and 
the theme opinion. The problem 
planning the theme taken and numer- 
ous examples outlines given; then 
turn the topics how begin, use 
details, unity, order, proportion 
ending. conclusion ten exercises are 
given with explicit instructions and sug- 
gestions for assisting the student master- 
ing what has gone before. This more 
less detailed outline the first section 
given way suggesting the thorough- 
ness with which Professor Kierzek has 
treated all the topics his book. 

the section the paragraph has 
made effective use quotations and lengthy 
excerpts from the works well known 
and outstanding modern authors demon- 
strating the methods they have used the 
development the paragraph. 

Included also this first part the 
book are chapters grammar tool 
effective writing, the building 
effective sentences, the use the li- 
brary and writing the research paper. 
The material the second part—the hand- 
book—is organized under seventy-seven 
rules with index and theme-correction 
chart which will helpful both stu- 
dent and teacher finding the rules easily 
and quickly. 

This book which can highly 
recommended students and teachers alike. 


THe Ma’am Frances 
Donovan. Frederick Stokes Com- 


pany. 355 pp. $2.50. 
The musty and dry statistical analysis 
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education often associated with peda- 
gogical writings refreshingly avoided 
this lively treatment pedagogical 
The materials come from the per- 
sonal testimony the author, who served 
for nineteen years teacher and three 
years department manager large 
teachers’ agency; and from interviews and 
communications 
throughout the country. prominent soci- 
ologist furnished the inspiration for some 
the ideas; and member Depart- 
ment English leading university 
read and finally approved the manuscript. 
Many standard sources education are 
quoted the bibliography and much fac- 
tual information the subject presented. 

enumeration the chapter headings 
gives insight both the scope the 
book and the method treatment. They 
are: Her Numerical Supremacy, Her Infi- 
nite Variety, Why She Unmarried, One 
the Unmarried, The Married Teacher, 
One the Widowed, The Queer Teacher, 
The Case Hope Gray, The Pupil Looks 
the Teacher, Who She and Why She 
Teaches, Her Training, Selection and Ap- 
pointment, School Boards and Superintend- 
ents, Teacher Mobility, Her Place the 
Community, Her Private Life, Her Eco- 
nomic Position, Her Tenure, Position, and 
Old Age, Not Be—A School 
Ma’am, Teaching Career, Her Pro- 
fessional Organizations, and The School 
Ma’am Tomorrow. 

There plea either for against 
teaching occupation. Disadvantages 
are nicely balanced against advantages. The 
martinet and the queer teacher are balanced 
against those who are idealistic, dynamic, 
and personally attractive. 

Yet one surmises that the author really 
loves her work teacher, believing that, 
spite the profession’s handicaps and 
drawbacks, still has many excellences. 
least she has succeeded presenting 
picture which its very contrasts shows 
the work the teacher favorable 
position. She balances the opportunity for 
travel, tenure, position, fairly adequate sal- 
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ary, intellectual interest, and cultural ad- 
vantages against decreased opportunity 
marry, the strain working with active 
youth, the “stereotyped” conception her 
place society, and the restrictions her 
living private she wishes. 

would superfluous and the same 
time unfair the reader, were 
prevented, detailed survey its con- 
tents, from reading this revealing analysis 
first hand. mere summary can catch 
the humor, the vigor statement, and the 
vivid delineation character found this 
description group women number- 
ing more than three-quarters million 
who form the “purring 
furnishes the power for the educational 
process. “For more than hundred years 
the dynamo that has made our education 
what today—and incidentally placed 
America foremost 
been the purring schoolma’am. 
buildings, educational theories, enriched 
curricula, are merely elaborate machines 
using the power generated human 
dynamo, the woman school teacher.” 
study the source this power that 
the author invites the reader. 


FICTION 


TEsTAMENT Hutchinson. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. 696 pp. $3.00. 


This novel, one the very best ap- 
pear during 1938, has its locale the 
countries Europe—Russia, 
Hungary and Germany, and its time the 
period preceding, during, and following 
the World War. The narrator, Alexei 
Alexeivitch, captain the Russian Army, 
tells the story the first person, but the 
real hero and principal character Rus- 
sian named Anton Scheffler. was 
lawyer pre-war days who lived St. 
Petersburg, and liberal and heart 
Revolutionist, defended political prison- 
ers against the injustices the czarist gov- 
ernment. was man elevated and 
humane ideas and ideals, outstanding 
officer the Russian cause. Nevertheless, 
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was courtmartialed because refused 
compel men who were wounded and un- 
fit for duty return the attack. 

Sensitive and morally acute rebelled 
against cruelty and meanness wherever and 
whatever form found it. suffered 
indignities, unjust though they were, with 
towering spirit and without flinching. His 
indomitable spirit and superb example 
self-denial were the stuff which heroes 
are made. Imbued with service, kind, con- 
siderate others, sacrificed himself 
for them. Despite the “darkness the 
minds” those whom claimed com- 
rades, served member the Com- 
mittee the People, constantly seeking 
help them. Broken long term 
prison still persisted defending the 
innocent against trumped charges. 
Though was hero during single 
day the October revolution, 
fused sacrifice his ideals the cupidity 
and extremes the revolutionaries. 

Condemned death writes final 
letter, showing once the physical degra- 
dation which suffered and the moral 
heights which reached. Convicted 
fabricated evidence tells pathetically 
his last days: 


It’s fixed for tomorrow now. Sorry the 
writing’s bad. Someone got wind that 
was writing, they have broken the 
fingers right hand stop it, 
understand the clearness see with 
now. thought that all had tried 
was wasted, thought that every 
battle was lost and voice left against 
the driving power evil. And now 
see that the seed you plant stays 
the ground while the grass above 
shrivels and burns and the fire can’t 
touch it, and the soil made old 
dead things will keep alive and 
ready give new life. 


Then: 


hear them getting ready, will 
only half hour now. Such happi- 
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ness, such perfect, burning happiness. 
Everything has melted and gone ex- 
cept the love that fills me. 


The novels Hutchinson have been 
said another literary genius have 
them the “most important truth which 
has ever been uttered, and the greatest dis- 
covery ever made the moral world, 
namely, Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever will lose his life 
shall find it. The central character, amid 
and spite sordidness and want, pain 
and suffering the soldiers, anguish 
the downtrodden, the rumble guns and 
the devastations war, holds high his 
honor and retains his nobility. refuses 
crushed crushing events; does 
not allow hate inspire revengeful hate; 
triumphs spiritually and maintains his 
faith steadfastly even when seething and 
uncontrollable forces seem destined en- 
gulf him. And stands forth the close 
continuous challenge the higher nature 
which emerges from the devastating whirl- 
pool fateful events which seem dash 
men here and there spite themselves 
and their best efforts.” 

sublime story. The descriptions 
are vivid and engrossing. The narrative 
brings into relief the terrible scenes 
pestilence, hunger and famine; the animal 
natures men when their passions are 
loosed; the inhumanity which one class 
practices against another when nerves are 
taut, when insecurity arouses emotions, and 
when fear fouls the air. Against scenes 
which are revolting the sublimity and ele- 
vation character Anton stand forth 
bold relief. 

novel which will repay reread- 
ing and reflection. portrays the dangers 
inherent repression, injustice, and gov- 
ernmental stupidity, well loosing 
the base emotions great horde un- 
educated and elevating them position 
power over their fellows. The author 
plays the human emotions arousing now, 
pathos; now, humor; now, rage; now, 
indignation. But out the welter con- 
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fused events stands forth man who has 
kept faith with himself, who has conquered 
himself self-sacrifice, and sacrifice for 
others. 


Tue Kents LeGrand Cannon, Jr. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 321 pp. 
$2.50. 

This good depression story with the 
cycle inevitable rise wealth, the crash, 
and reduction poverty again. The Kents 
novel which has its New York 
and Connecticut. spans the time from 
the opening the Civil War the early 
years the twentieth century. Depicting 
business Wall Street induced war, 
shows the mounting rise stocks the 
Exchange, and then the panic following 
the realization that the war with its con- 
sequent inflation was over, and the nervous 
seeking for readjustment living which 
accompanies sudden need for readjustment. 

The novel has social message for our 
times, and might well have been written 
the present period. Jim Kent hired his 
office boy substitute for him soldier, 
felt the pangs remorse shifted his 
own burdens, and buried himself 
business forget. Broken speculation 
soon passed away from the shock. 
his wife, was compelled take board- 
ers maintain livelihood. Steve, brother 
returning from the West after decade 
roving found Will, the third member 
the firm broken man who would never 
come back, who was living the home 
Alice, and was receiving the petty pay 
eighteen dollars week ledger clerk, 
sum not even sufficient pay the rent 
regularly. Alice bravely supported her own 
children and Will and Julie were also given 
living from her own meager income 
from 

Jimmy, Alice’s youngest son, sought 
position with the Prescott Company 
Connecticut and was immediately suc- 
cessful. Diligent application 
ness made him more and more indispen- 
sable his employers. With rising success 
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felt able marry. Changing conditions 
compelled reorganization the firm. 
Jimmy lost all hope advancement 
executive position, but found con- 
tentment living frugally with his wife 
modest home. 

The story symbol the present 
times—the uncertainty prosperity, the 
varying turns the wheel fortune, and 
the changing situation the individual 
business grew the small manufacturing 
town. The Kents were woof and warp 
the financial history America war 
times. The turn business change ele- 
vated wrecked their fortunes. The 
changes coming rapidly the 1900’s 
affected the Kents and completely trans- 
formed their philosophy life. Dramati- 
cally and earnestly the author interweaves 
the threads his story make his char- 
acters integral portion the fabric 
the stirring financial developments 
their time. 


LITERATURE 


berg. Appleton-Century Co. 

Many years ago Bishop Trench wrote 

book words that for long time en- 

joyed extensive sales. that book was 

made clear that the study words belongs 
the field history for all words (in 
some more dramatically than others) 
one can find miniature story customs, 
beliefs, events, behaviors and modes 
thinking running back the dawn his- 
tory. Books language are numerous, most 
them, however, too technical for popular 
reading. Among the values The Wonder 
Words not the least its readability and 
the clarity its expositions. the best 
sense the term, therefore, popu- 
lar presentation highly specialized field 
closed all but the educated reader. Dr. 

Goldberg has told informingly and enter- 

tainingly not only the origins and growth 

particular words but many his chap- 
ters are devoted discussions the mean- 
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ing language, its historical 
logical foundations, and the role that words 
play symbolizing meanings. For example, 
suggested that the dog’s bark originated 
attempt imitate the human voice; 
the word savage means basically “man 
the woods” but orang-utan has exactly the 
same meaning. Civilization means word- 
historically city-fication; heathen, dweller 
the heath. The book full references 
this kind. Likewise the familiar theory 
the poetic origin speech given de- 
lightful treatment. The chapter “Imag- 
ery and Metaphor” one the most inter- 
taining. One learns, also, that there 
language woman and another man, 
the former being more conservative. 

The scope Dr. Goldberg’s scholarly 
survey words includes chapters pho- 
netics, the change meanings, popular 
and scientific etymology, grammar, style, 
purism, language and race, oral and writ- 
ten speech. Here, throughout the book, 
the author shows the artistry clear inter- 
pretation technical matter, difficult feat 
view his avoidance the terminology 
employed specialists the study 
words and their various types relation- 
ship. Dr. Goldberg, however, nowhere 
sacrifices painstaking scholarship and for 
this reason the book commands the respect 
the scientific student language. 

The book timely. significant that 
the author refers Ogden and Richards, 
Korsybski and Stuart Chase whose efforts 
behalf exact meanings speech are 
line with growing interest the psy- 
chology propaganda. Dr. Goldberg’s 
analyses word meanings against rich 
backgrounds the social sciences should 
quicken interest facile and picturesque 
speech, well discriminating use 
words symbolizing thought. The author’s 
untimely death the eve the publica- 
tion his book will lamented all 
who can appraise his contribution, indica- 
tive mature thinking based upon 
twenty-five years research, and rich with 
promise that the author were still with 
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further works from his pen would have 
appeared support efforts win re- 
spect for words. 


HISTORY 


SEVENTY YEARS TEXTBOOK PUBLISH- 
Ginn and Company. 298 pp. 
$3.00. 


This clear analysis what one 
schoolbook publishing firm has contributed 
through long and useful service. There 
clear description the early days and 
the personalities who have been most 
influential the development the com- 
pany. 

valuable section that which gives 
insight into the development each 
field and the pioneers educational move- 
ments which resulted 
There are excellent cuts the important 
authors who have contributed the long 
list titles which have been published. The 
list impressive one, including among 
others: Charles Beard, Breasted, 
well, D’Ooge, Frye, Frank 
Judd, Knight, Lowell Mason, 
inson, and Cordell Hull. While pri- 
marily history which gives the records 
for those who have been associated with 
the company either members the firm 
cause records accurately the contribution 
which great publishing house makes 
education. will help arouse appreci- 
ation what private business firms have 
done furnishing adequate instructional 
materials for the schools. 


History Charles Andrews. Vol. 
England’s Commercial and Colonial 
Policies. Yale University Press. 477 pp. 
$4.00. 

Having completed the first three vol- 
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umes his series the story the Colonial 
Settlements, Professor Andrews devotes 
the present and last volume the develop- 
ment England’s commercial and colonial 
policies. Again one finds the author meticu- 
lous his documentations and lucid his 
exposition. Less appealing the lay reader 
than the other volumes, historians and 
earnest students American life will glean 
from the present volume authoritative in- 
formation the immediate causes the 
American Revolution. 

While there were many causes for coloni- 
zation among the European nations 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the basic cause came be, 
England, mercantilism. The crown and the 
mercantile classes reached agreement 
the policy that, inasmuch the colonists 
enjoyed the privileges offered them the 
new lands, they owed these privileges 
the mother country under whose aegis they 
had settled. Consequently they were all 
matters save geographical habitat much 
Englishmen though they still lived 
the British Island. The government made 
the decision that the colonists must trade 
using English ships, they must pay ex- 
port and import duty England. Thus 
the earlier more liberal policy framed 
the King and the Privy Council and prac- 
ticed the Commonwealth assumed 
distinctly mercantilistic attitude with the 
return the Stuarts. 1660 act made 
mandatory that all trade from 
English plantations had employ English 
ships. Thereby England attempted de- 
velop her merchant marine and acquire 
income through increased custom revenue. 
Further acts strengthened the policy. 

Professor Andrews describes how the 
policy worked; the difficulties enforce- 
ment and the efforts centralize authority 
time when the colonies had become 
far more American than English. The 
authority the Governors had begun 
decline, and colonial legislatures were half- 
hearted support Whitehall and West- 
minster. Nevertheless the policy was not 
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wholly failure. Adjustments doubt 
would have provided more effective means 
and enforcement but the 
Seven Years War interfered. result 
the War England adopted more drastic 
and offensive policy—direct taxation—and 
this led the American Revolution. Pro- 
fessor Andrews’ history, however, does 
not include the Revolution. closes with 
the explanation its causes. 

Thus comes completion one 
America’s distinguished historical works, 
rich with drama but particular value 
for its scholarly and deft handling origi- 
nal sources and the resulting lucidity 
meanings. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Orton. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 298 
pp. $2.50. 

view the events present-day 
Europe, well have understanding 
the political, economic 
currents and cross currents the European 
countries, The title given suggestive and 
descriptive. One who reads the diplo- 
matic intrigues, the swiftly changing al- 
liances, the fortified frontiers, and the gi- 
gantic armament programs cannot fail 
realize that, though peace, suspicion- 
torn and fear-dominated Europe sensi- 
tive and even now attuned another 
war. Whether not will come will 
depend upon national policies, well 
upon the on-going movement events 
themselves. now score years since 
the guns were silenced the Western 
Front, and the flag truce signalized the 
end hostilities. Yet the period seen 
but interlude between struggles. The 
first half the period brought not only 
Europe but America well gen- 
eral financial debacle. The last ten years 
have witnessed political disaster which has 
converted the nations into immense 
checkerboard which smaller nations 
have been moved about mere pawns. 
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the Versailles treaty “the war end wars” 
was nominally brought close, but the 
fond expectations peace-lovers were not 
realized; instead permanent and last- 
ing peace, have seen nations bristling 
with weapons and accelerated pace 
the manufacture munitions. The League 
Nations has become impotent stay 
the surge. 

The author, who professor Eco- 
nomics Smith College and who has 
wide reputation authority inter- 
national problems, seeks 
method handling political and economic 
affairs. Beginning his narrative with the 
close the World War, carefully and 
critically examines the sources from which 
racial and national friction emanates. 
portrays the backgrounds such events 
the war Spain, the annexation Ethi- 
opia Italy, the inflammatory Polish 
Corridor, the insecurity national minori- 
ties, the dismemberment Czechoslovakia, 
the policy the Chamberlain government, 
the rise totalitarian states, the Com- 
munist situation Russia and Germany, 
the international financial situation, the in- 
flationary movements and their effects 
upon political arrangements, the Rome- 
Berlin axis, and the cultural decline which 
has occurred many nations. 

The volume forms clear and concise 
statement the history the period fol- 
lowing the close the World War. Fac- 
ilely and adroitly the threads cause and 
effect are woven into tapestry uni- 
fied pattern with varying lights and shades. 
One one events which the uninitiated 
student appear isolated are brought into 
setting with other happenings with which 
they are interconnected, all together show- 
ing the delusions under 
statesmen were laboring many their 
policies and treaties. Those middle age 
have doubtless read most not all the 
statements which are given from time 
time the press. the interpre- 
tation the events, bringing them to- 
gether their relationships, pointing out 
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solution that the volume under con- 
siderations excels, 

There probably nowhere else simpler 
and clearer summary the facts for the 
period Not only the student 
history but the layman well will appreci- 
ate the clear and forceful style, the skillful 
interweaving and correlation fact, the 
comprehensive yet brief sketch events, 
the careful interpretations which are found. 
book for thoughtful reading. has 
“axe grind,” economic political 
theory expound. simply attempt 
understand complex and difficult situa- 
tion, and furnish sign posts along the 
way realistic peace. 


Edited and Revised, with Introduc- 
tion, Arthur Livingston. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. xli, 514 pp. 
$4.50. 

This work is, strange say, indirect 
indictment the lack theoretical knowl- 
edge American scholarship. appeared 
originally 1896, and has since been well 
known the average European intellectual 
interested the aspects 
social processes. Mosca’s contribution be- 
longs large group many 
German, French, and other writers who 
have combated the theory democracy, 
and, fact, his general thesis preceded 
paralleled the ideas developed George 
Sorel, Robert Michels, Karl Marx, Taine 
and Max Weber. Pareto himself regarded 
Mosca’s book the crowning achievement 
modern political science; many scholars 
maintain, after all, that Pareto used Mosca 
point departure for his own great 
treatise. Certainly Mosca anticipated many 
the most significant discoveries Pareto 
and these are presented The Ruling 
Class simple, understandable form. 

few years ago the academic world 
this country became quite excited over 
the “discovery” Pareto’s Trattato, al- 
though the initial enthusiasm was due not 
much the novelty Pareto, but rather 
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the ability few American scholars 
read German, French and Italian, and 
investigate Pareto and his kind, and then 
adapt and translate their ideas into their 
own particular studies. For that reason, 
Charles Merriam, Harold Lasswell, 
Frederick Schuman, Arnold and 
few others have made their reputation 
this country original thinkers. One does 
not wish and cannot really deny them some 
originality and grant them credit due 
them for their furtherance the ideas 
this group European intellectuals. But 
equally fair admit that much the 
“originality” accredited them, well 
Pareto, would not have been daz- 
zling should our profession, the whole, 
acquainted with the theoretical basis 
our knowledge. This characteristic provin- 
cialism and localism American scholar- 
ship is, after all, not limited social 
sciences alone. has become equally ob- 
vious our field education. number 
our university professors and adminis- 
trators are now basking the light 
“original plans” because they happened 
know more about the theory and practice 
European education. outstanding 
example can cite President Hutchins’ 
famed “Chicago Plan,” which has cer- 
tainly given more publicity him than 
really deserved; indeed, even superficial 
knowledge comparative education ought 
indicate that Hutchins’ outbursts have 
been copied from the philosophy and prac- 
tice the higher institutions learning 
Europe, redrawn and remodelled for 
American consumption according the 
best techniques the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

These remarks are quite pertinent 
the contents Mosca’s contribution for 
the simple reason that this leading Italian 
thinker will hailed another “dis- 
covery” the United States. Paradoxically 
enough, the other hand, will not 
given enough credit because most 
his ideas have been already popularized 
others, and particularly those have 
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mentioned. general, Mosca shows that 
there always ruling minority, but such 
minorities never stop the brute fact 
holding power. They justify their rule 
theories principles which are turn 
based beliefs ethical systems which 
are accepted those who are 
call today. These “‘politi- 
cal formulas” contain very little that could 
described “truth,” but they should 
not regarded deliberate deceptions 
mystifications the part scheming 
rulers. They express, rather, deep need 
human nature whereby the human being 
more readily defers abstract universal 
principles than the will individual 
human beings. 

How much that thesis has been bor- 
rowed Pareto can judged easily 
those acquainted with the Trattato, where- 
in, sure, Pareto holds view all 
the major positions Mosca—just 
holds view the positions dozens 
other writers. Mosca’s “ruling 
covers, true, narrower field than 
Pareto’s élite (the sum outstanding 
talents) the Marxian “ruling class” (the 
employer property-holding class and its 


appendages, political social). Living- 
ston points out: “One might illustrate with 
the case the American professor. Under 
some administrations Mosca’s rul- 
ing class, one can establish giving 
ear the general clamor disapproval. 
Under other administrations not 
Mosca’s ruling class—and the clamor 
just great but elsewhere directed. 
Marxian theory would always 
member the ruling class, even ig- 
nored town and henpecked home, and 
for Pareto always member the élite.” 

another able attack the democratic 
theories favoring majority rule, the work 
bound make many our democratic 
idealists weep. The proponents fascism 
and naziism will give three and more cheers 
Mosca and bore all friends citing 
him and referring him told you 
empiric scientist will welcome this 
classic one the most penetrating an- 
alyses our social and political processes 
and social “myths.” fact, even every 
educator must soon read this work, 
wants not left behind the army 
those who have just “discovered” Mosca. 


Books not only multiply the voice and convey it—they preserve 
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rary Education.” The Social Frontier. 
145. February, 1939. 


This plea for moderate position some- 
where between the position the extreme pro- 
gressive education and the classical approach. 
“The myth universal progress, progress all 
things, lies the heart progressive education.” 
Man considered rational animal, different 
character from others here. “If man rational 
animal, constant nature throughout history, 
then there must certain constant features 
every sound educational program, regardless 
culture epoch.” Teachers must improved. 
the whole, “they are overtrained and under- 
educated.” Our education has gone with the tide 
American Life. “The reform which 
interested must work against the tide, challenging 
the worst, and also the most obdurate, features 
our national ethos—our materialism, our prag- 
matism, our modernism.” 


BAGLEY, WILLIAM Rights, Aca- 
demic Freedom, and the Teaching Contro- 
versial Teachers College Record. 
40:99-108. November, 1938. 


the maelstrom controversy and discussion 
these issues there much loose talk about 
“rights” children, “citizens,” the person. 
these terms are used ordinary discussion 
Dr. Bagley presents the thesis that rights are al- 
most always social their origin, that few, 
any, are “natural.” While defending the teachers 
and the schools against assaults upon their free- 
dom, careful insist that the teacher must 
use such judgment will commend itself the 
parents and patrons the schools his insistence 
upon exercising them. 


The Social Studies. 29:339-342. December, 
1938. 

“Our citizenship product bears unmistakable 
evidence that undisciplined, vocationally 
misguided, unused hard work, and that has 
acquired taste for luxuries that cannot usually 
attained the average citizen. are send- 
ing out high school proletariat equipped for 
life aristocratic level.” “The great weak- 


ness our public schools viewed citizenship 
training ground, lies the lack industry and 
the absence genuine and unquestioned author- 
ity.” “We have moved too far away from so- 
cial discipline which good social habits are 
formed.” 


Byrns, “Relation Vocational Choice 
Mental Ability and Occupational Opportu- 
The School Review. 47:101-109. Feb- 
ruary, 1939. 

Data 80,000 high-school seniors were col- 
lected over period four years Wisconsin. 
Only per cent the boys and per cent 
the girls had not chosen prospective occupations. 
There great lack balance between the 
number boys and girls choosing occupation 
and the number needed it. There often 
great disproportion between the numbers wishing 
enter occupation, and the number which 
can absorbed. More than ten times many 
boys wished enter law, medicine, teaching, 
can absorbed; while the same proportion held 
for girls journalism, dramatics, interior deco- 
rating and physical education. 


CHANDLER, “The Transformation 
Turkey.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
January, 1939. 

picture and story fascinating story the 
New Turkey told. Children’s week, women’s 
college, fashion shows, movie palaces, airplanes, 
feminine legislators, dress reform, cotton fields, 
railroads, modern stadia well the absence 
fez, harems, veiled women, proclaim the new 
era. Permanent waves are replacing “local color” 
and former styles. And new mental attitude 
being brought into being. Primary and secondary 
schools for boys and girls are modern. 


Lotus “Freedom Through Edu- 
cation.” Journal Adult Education. 11:17- 
21. January, 1939. 

This section from the biennial report 
the University Minnesota, written last fall 
before President Coffman’s death. 

Intellectual achievement rather than activity; 
ferment arising from inner urge learn, 
interpret, discover new knowledge, rather 
than political, social, religious ferment; 
freedom based social rather than personal 
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obligations; schools instruments education 
rather than vehicles propaganda; all the 
foregoing are seen essentials the effective 
school. 


CUTTEN, GEORGE BarTon. “The Future the 
American Liberal-Arts The Journal 
Higher Education. 10:59-67. February, 

There oversupply colleges and un- 
dersupply students America. The junior 
colleges are developing rapidly. Lower birth 
rates and competing practical courses are other 
factors the problem. The problem finance 
pressing. “The outlook for the four-year lib- 
eral-arts college not bright.” But this institu- 
tion has always shown surprising tenacity. 


CHESTER “The Principal May 
Wrong.” The Nation’s Schools. 23:55-56. Feb- 
ruary, 1939. 

Here are “ten commandments professional 
conduct.” Briefly they are: keep your temper, 
criticize teachers privately, not use sarcasm 
with teachers, not nag, not reverse the 
teacher disciplinary decisions, not carry 
grudges, consistent regulations pupils 
and teachers, not budget the time teacher, 
not expect teachers assume responsibility for 
too many extracurricular activities, not make 
snap judgments about teachers. “Cooperation 
not one-sided affair engaged the 
teacher alone. Cooperation none the less genuine 
when begins with the principal. When 
there trouble between principal and teacher, 
the principal may wrong.” 


CLARENCE “Two Jobs That Don’t 
Mix.” The Nation’s Schools. 23:22-24ff. Jan- 
uary, 1939. 

Guidance and administrative functions cannot 
combined one individual. Evils which grow 
they are combined are: lack pupil 
confidence the counselor; faltering and ineffec- 
tive enforcement discipline; the counselor’s 
feeling futility and discouragement because 
cannot perform constructive guidance; and 
emphasis emergency and remedial measures 
which deter the development constructive 
program guidance. Because these things the 


assignment administrative duties counselors 
should avoided. 


Everetr “What Does Smalltown 
Offer?” The School Executive. 58:12-14. Feb- 
ruary, 1939. 

The small town offers comradeship, friendship, 
intimate acquaintanceships, and leadership. 
the other hand there little real mental stimulus 
and there are attempted personal privileges among 
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the patrons and petty interferences. There little 
privacy. Salaries will usually considerably less 
than the cities, but living costs are lower. There 
are limitations entertainment, but these are 
part made living one-family house 
and abundance fresh air. There are chal- 
lenges for exerting creative leadership, for raising 
the cultural level, for improving community 
health, for furnishing high class recreational op- 
portunity, for directing civic and religious mat- 
ters. The village school furnishes the opportunity 
for advancement, but also career its own 
right, and “there the satisfaction meriting 
the simple gratitude simple people for 
work well done.” 


Negro Education.” The Journal Educational 
Soctology. 12:275-287. January, 1939. 


The article, one series this issue the 
problem negro education, faculty member 
Fisk University, sets forth the pressing eco- 
nomic conditions the South. Under present con- 
ditions more than million families cannot 
employed the cotton industry and the cotton- 
picking machine used this number will in- 
creased two and half million. Negroes are 
rapidly moving Northern cities, 
their race now living cities. proletariat 
class developing the United States, negroes 
are joining labor unions both colored and mixed, 
and there are now over 100,000 negro members 
economy, and while unskilled labor still done 
large part negroes, they are now more ac- 
tive demanding better conditions. 


KANDEL, “Prejudice the Garden Toward 
The American Win- 
ter, 1938-1939. 

critical discussion the differences between 
the essentialists and the progressives, between 
classicism and romanticism. The concept ultra- 
freedom, interest the only motive, and other 
progressive doctrines are found wanting. Some 
the milder progressives such Drs. Bode and 
Dewey have recently issued publications which 
make common point view possible and 
bridge being prepared for reconciliation be- 
tween the essentialist and progressive points 
view.” The emphasis must shifted from both 
the subject matter and the child and centered 
the teacher. 


“Science and Society.” 
School and Society. 49:104-108. January 28, 


Science has been attacked two fronts, 
the first place has been averred that there 
too much science and technocracy. This position 
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untenable. Secondly, science interferes with our 
spiritual welfare, The solution lies better and 
more worthy use scientific invention and scien- 
tific products. “Rely science tempered with 
love Stamp out the spurious notion 
conflict between true science and true re- 
ligion. Help ennoble and not degrade the uses 
not frustrated the increasing complexi- 
ties our modern existence.” 


MINKUS, ABRAHAM, “False Progressives.” Edu- 
cational Method. 18:69-74. November, 1938. 


simply modify the old education not 
enough; must suffused new spirit and 
new procedures. “The chief emblems the false 
progressive are discipline, specialization, and per- 
fection.” Utter silence the classroom, teachers’ 
written outlines, dictation the curriculum 
pupils, imitation, and sterile perfection are seen 
hindrances the best learning processes. Such 
teachers must books written progressive 
leaders, must beware shell-like popularized 
outlines progressive educational thought, and 
must try “to create burning affinity between 
self and sources.” 


PRESCOTT, DANIEL “Emotional Weather.” 
The Educational 30:96-106. January, 
1939. 

“The whole odor life sweet sour, 
fragrant foul, tangy stifling, according 
the moods inhale from those around us.” The 
attitudes and moods teachers set the tone 
classrooms and the “daily fluctuations emo- 
tional climate,” and difficult for children 
learn and teachers remain poised. The emo- 
tional attitudes cause far-reaching changes and 
one the main purposes the school must 
change its procedures terms the newer 
growth concepts. 


Harry “The Personality Problems 
Teachers.” Mental Hygiene. 23:12-24. 
January, 1939. 

The successful teacher has professional zeal, 
believes the important role education plays, 
has self-assurance, responds 
cism, and impartial his attitudes towards 

teacher does not have them, personality 
qualities may developed rigorous effort. 
The schools and colleges education have 
obligation here. 


“Is Education More Than 
Schooling?” The Social 5:82-86. 
December, 1938. 


The answer the affirmative. Formal edu- 
cation the school and Sunday-school compete 
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seeming disadvantage with the child’s rela- 
tionship with parents, friends, club leaders, and 
others similar type. Movies influence the 
per cent movie-goers who are children. Chil- 
dren remember the movies better than their stud- 
ies. Radio universal and the school has lost 
much not capturing more its influence. 
“The total formal schooling for the average 
youth little under 10,000 hours, which 
less than one-ninth his waking time. Summer 
vacations, camps, gangs, scout activities, play- 
grounds, museums, libraries, etc., are vital posi- 
tive educative forces. The school, therefore, must 
its work with other agencies who 
share with the responsibility for the educational 
process, 


The Journal the National Education 
December, 1938. 


Education democracy must increasingly 
emphasize the sacredness personality. must 
integrate the individual with society. There must 
“There democracy mud and there 
democracy the stars. Ours democracy 
the stars and requires adventurous living 
maintain it. Unless have the leadership the 
best are lost.” 


STODDARD, GEORGE “Child Development—A 
New Approach Education.” School and So- 
ciety. 49:33-38. January 14, 1939. 

The child the central feature education. 
are now studying the young child rather 
than the animal. The child plastic. The home 
and the school must educating him. 
The child development worker finds himself torn 
between two schools educational thought, the 
“essentialist” and the The former, 
overlooking the deeper layers child per- 
sonality, may find his education without interest; 
the latter “at least those” who think that nice, 
clean, healthy, self-reliant children, blissfully ig- 
norant force, resistance, discipline, will 
prevail the world—they too may err. 


TERMAN, Lewis “The Gifted Student and 
His Academic Environment.” School and So- 
ciety. 49:65-74. January 21, 1939. 

Here succinct summary the findings 
which Dr. Terman reports after study gifted 
children the elementary schools and high 
schools after period fifteen years from the 
time when the original records were taken. There 
are many interesting conclusions. All races are 
represented the more intelligent. Character de- 
velopment higher the gifted, and they are 
slightly superior physical development. They 
are more likely fall heir mental disease, 
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and half them enter the professions. The 
greater proportion college. They are slight- 
superior social interests and activity in- 
There were 1,350 students studied the 
experiment. 


tion.” Educational Method. 18:147-154. Jan- 
uary, 1939. 

clear description the ways which radio 
may used practically the school program. 
Surveys have indicated that high school pupils 
depend upon the radio twice much for news 
upon newspapers. The taste music, drama, 
art and literature has been raised immensely. 

The school may use the radio three ways: 
in-school listening, out-of-school listening, and 
using recordings. Practical suggestions about 
sources and utilization equipment are given. 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Roy. “Graduates from Damnation.” The 
Forum. January, 1939. 


Three out ten convicts prison can 
safely employed. The other seven are “profes- 
sional criminals, the warped personalities, the 
crackpots, and the morons the hard-boiled 
rebels against all authority, priding themselves 
their toughness.” Out every forty-two per- 
sons the United States, one either convict, 
ex-convict, person with police record 
arrest. important that 21,000 the 
70,000 convicts released from state and federal 
penitentiaries this year given the chance they 
crave. The warden’s recommendation should 
accepted. “If the convict have hope, 
then every sentence should life sentence. 
There should graduates from damnation. 
That the ultimate human cruelty.” 


Mary. “Unsocial Service.” The Forum. 
February, 1939. 


The author, formerly social worker, attacks 
many social agencies the basis their ineffi- 
ciency and duplication. Many which formerly 
were valuable have been supplanted. far 
recreation concerned, “the work private 
welfare agencies mass recreation completed.” 
“The public schools are obviously the place for 
mass program leisure-time activity.” 


DENISON, MERRILL. “Infant Industry: The 
Quintuplets.” Harper’s Magazine. November, 
1938. 

Cars roll into Callander the rate one 
minute. The quintuplets are responsible for 
$25,000,000 tourist business for Ontario. 
spite all the difficulties compromise 
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tated the demands the public, religion, and 
family, the “quints” are relatively unspoiled. But 
there will difficulty keeping the children 
from becoming increasingly “five-girl” govern- 
ment industry whose lives will alternate between 
privacy and public appearances. 


Gray, “The Strange Ways Al- 
January, 1939. 

Samples are given allergy foods, pol- 
lens, dusts, danders, smokes, odors, and other 
substances. Cold substances, drugs, metals, bac- 
teria, molds, and serums. Allergies are forms 
idiosyncrasy, variations from the normal, be- 
cause constitutional differences. About ten per 
cent the population allergic marked 
degree and the minor allergies are counted about 
fifty per cent. This stimulating and informa- 
tive article. 


The Scientific Monthly. 48:99-108. February, 
1939. 

Science cannot longer divorced 
ligion both are sincere efforts come the 
truth. Science must not concerned only for 
the sake science but for humanity’s sake. The 
implications the new discoveries for the hap- 
piness mankind must the scientists’ reflec- 
tion. for the sake improved men that 
discoveries science are desired and demanded. 
And “they (the scientists) are beginning 
realize their special responsibilities for securing 
that the fruits scientific knowledge are used 
for human welfare.” 


JACKSON, CHEVALIER, and JACKSON, CHEVALIER 
“Your Voice.” Hygeia. 17:110-112. Febru- 
ary, 

The larynx delicate instrument. Forcing 
the voice, giving the larynx rest, using alco- 
holic beverages and smoking tobacco are samples 
injurious practices. “Stop talking” the best 
admonition for voice conservation. “Singers, 
actors, lecturers, attorneys, men public life, 
clergymen and other professional voice users 
should realize that the voice their chief asset, 
and, such, should not squandered ordi- 
nary conversation.” 


Kraus, RENE. “Mohammed Stages Comeback.” 
Current History. 49:18-21. February, 1939. 


“Asleep for years, the Moslems 
ginning stir again and are aiming for political 
power.” Three factors are important: 
shakable religious unity, high birth rate (quad- 
rupling population Egypt century and 
present rate should double Islam population 
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two generations), and the wealth raw materi- 
als Islamic countries. 

Japanese and Italians are endeavoring form 
alliances with Islam groups. 


LANGLEY, ANNE RAINEY. Kept House 
Jungle.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
January, 1939. 

“The spell primeval tropics Venezuela, 
riotous with strange plants, animals, and snakes, 
enthralls young American woman.” The many 
pictures characteristic the articles this maga- 
zine add much the enjoyment the article 
and its educative value. 


148:59-61. January 14, 1939. 


Jewish ancestry and great schoolmaster were 
factors. Experiences McGill and Harvard Uni- 
versities and close observation class struggles 
developed “sense the injustice things.” The 
events recent years have shown that power 
not willingly surrendered, “The time has come 
for central attack the structure capital- 
ism. Nothing less than wholesale socialization 
can remedy the problem.” The author sees 
the alternative socialization rapid drift 
Fascism.” The Socialist viewpoint clearly indi- 


LEVINSON, “Labor’s Two Houses.” 
Harper’s 178:287-295. February, 

“With all the discord labor’s family the 
last three years, the movement has grown from 
3,000,000 8,000,000 followers.” Both the 
for position. There desire for peace, but not 
for peace any price. 


Lupwic, “Spotlight Mussolini.” The 
Living Age. 355:500-510. February, 1939. 
Mussolini’s biographer here sets forth certain 

statements which Mussolini made and later re- 

fused have published thus showing even the 
dictators have limits placed them—in Musso- 
lini’s case the church and the Nazi government. 


CATHERINE Cox. “Intelligence and Social 
Adjustment.” Mental 22:544-566. 
October, 1938. 
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Sections discuss intelligence related 
educational, economic, occupational 
adjustment. The connection shown between 
intelligence and crime. Studies intelligence 
contribute the study personality, and the 
understanding normal psychopathic, psy- 
chotic individuals, 


WILLIAM “As Our Population 
Changes.” Journal Adult Education. 11:5-9. 
January, 1939. 

Due drying immigration and low- 
ered birth rate the composition society will 
change materially the thirty years from 1930 
1960. The ratio persons from 
will increase fifty per cent over those from 
20. 1960 there will million fewer 
children from educated than there 
were 1930. “In Chicago there are fewer chil- 
dren the first grade than there were 1900, 
although the city now twice large.” 1930 
there were six and half million people this 
country over years age. 1960 there 
will 15,000,000. 

Adult education will affected significantly 
these changes. 


PEMBERTON, “Painting America’s 
Portrait.” Travel. 72:7-13ff. February, 1939. 


Mural art the ascendency. From classic 
French subjects the earlier day now have 
subjects which present the real America. During 
the last four years workers art projects 
the government have done amazing amount 
work. Five thousand three hundred have been 
employed some phase work, which about 
two thousand have been engaged creative 
projects, many Scenes America are 
done the modern manner. 


“The All-Americans.” Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. December, 1938. 


The author explains the intricacies the press 
agent, the build-up, the ambitious coach, and 
gullible public. While experts believe bad 
for the game have All-American teams chosen, 
the practice persists. “To great many persons 
mercial come-up and circulation builder-upper. 
But the earnest young men who play the game 
plainly the nuts. And perhaps that’s sufficient 
guarantee its continued existence.” 


‘ 


School, and Principal the Stuyvesant Eve- 
ning High and Trade School both New 
York City. 

Students literature are well aware that 
writers for many centuries owed much 
their artistry Vergil and other ancient 
authors. the present time, when there 
strong ebb tide against classical studies, 
literary art. Thelma Cooley examines 
many his similes the Heart the 
Vergilian For those who appreciate 
the beauty language her study will 
particular interest. Miss Cooley teacher 
English the Thomas Carr Howe 
High School Indianapolis, and classical 
antiquities one her hobbies. 

From the State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, comes the article 
Man’s Place Nature, where the au- 
thor, Isaac Doughton, Professor and 
Dean Education. has contributed 
previous issues THE 
Forum. His article will appear chap- 
ter forthcoming book the field 
educational philosophy. 

The author Various Passion Plays 
now studying Greece. Professor 
the History Art the University 
Kansas City Geraldine Dilla has frequent- 
Forum her impressions foreign peoples 
and their culture. The present article 
particular interest because the author de- 
scribes several passion plays and invites the 
reader note the unsung excellence the 
Nancy, France, version the Passion 
drama. 

not often that editor publishes 
article mystery man. The where- 
abouts Heintzelman are concealed 
fog. The article came way 
Professor Shotwell Columbia Univer- 
sity and frequent attempts ascertain 
something about the author met with fail- 
ure. But the article Modern World History 
the High School has inherent merit. 
stresses the need providing more time 
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the High School for the contemporary 
scene, closer attention current world 
problems, and educational method that 
enlightens the high school pupils’ under- 
standing the world now confused 
transit from the old the new. hope 
that the author may see his own article and 
that will inform his habitat. 

Isabelle one the outstanding 
teachers Social Science America. 
teacher Cincinnati she has been alert 
provide her pupils with the best current 
thought and educational practice. Her an- 
swer the question Are High School Stu- 
dents Becoming More News-conscious rests 
upon piece research which discovered 
facts interest high school administra- 
tors and teachers everywhere. 

Professor Kandel contributes an- 
other his thoughtful editorials. 
other Crisis Education makes plea for 
more practical teacher-preparation 
grams. The editorial expresses the author’s 
conviction that teachers need edu- 
cated the knowledge and techniques 
their craft rather than befuddled ad- 
vanced courses speculative theories. 
which there doubtless will many Amens. 

keeping with our policy inform 
our readers regarding education abroad 
publish review the Trends Edu- 
cational Psychology Abroad Joseph 
Roucek. Hailing from Czechoslovakia the 
author member the staff New 
York University. 

Two the poems the present issue, 
Loneliness Catherine Bryant Rowles and 
Sleep Moulton come from former 
contributors our magazine. Miss Rowles 
lives Wisconsin and Miss Moulton, 
England. The Sassenach Albert 
Johansson was written member 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

The several scenes from Portugal were 
contributed Professor Raymond Wil- 
lis Princeton University. Mr. Willis has 
traveled extensively. also devotee 
the camera art. 


